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CULT AND |SPEAKS to 


by 


V. Ogden Vogt] Harry Emerson 


Is American culture in peril? 
Yes, says the eminent Chi- 
cago minister, unless the dis- 
integrating forces threaten- 
ing our unity can be coun- 
tered by a revival of religion. 
This provocative study shows 
how the survival of culture— 
the total spiritual order of 
a society—depends upon re- 
ligion as expressed in the 
cult—the system of rites and 
worship. With its analysis of 
concepts, its inquiry into the 
relationship between culture 
and philosophy, art, com- 
merce, and government, and 
its strong critique of Ameri- 
can society, this book touches 
the interest of every in- 
formed reader and is an in- 
cisive, eye-opening account. 


edited by 


Fosdick 


Two great minds unite in the 
pages of this memorable an- 
thology; which distills into a 
single volume the philosophy 
of the great Quaker leader— 
his glowing optimism, mysti- 
cal faith, and deep belief in 
the goodness of his fellow 
men. With Dr. -Fosdick’s 
brilliant Introduction, this is 
a truly inspirational book, 
doubly welcome because it 
contains excerpts from works 
that have long been out of 


print. Read it, and you, too, 
will feel the warmth of Rufus~— 
Jones’ luminous personality. 


$4.00 


| 


Martyr to philosophy — 
SOCRATES. By A. E. Taylor. Beaco 
Press. $2.50. 

This little volume, published in th 
2,350th anniversary year of Socrates’ deat 
by one of the world’s outstanding scholar 
in the field of Greek philosophy, focuse 
the wisdom of years of study on the ques 
tion of the personality and the thoughts ¢ 
Socrates himself. . 

Many of the problems involved in th 
discovery of the “historical Socrates” au 
similar to those we’ have become familia 
with in connection with the historical Jesu 
Socrates, like Jesus, left no writings of hi 
own and is known only through his inte: 
preters, primarily Plato, Xenophon, am 
Aristophanes who wickedly lampooned his 
in his play The Clouds. | 

Professor Taylor patiently sifts the ev 
dence in the pertinent sources and cox 
cludes that the picture of Socrates va 
appears in the earlier Platonic dialogue 
although somewhat idealized, is substay 
tially authentic. There was such a maj 
He was in fact “a singular character, 2 
‘original.’” Anytus misunderstood _hir 
Plato idealized him, Aristophanes distort 
him, but each was dealing with a real hi 
torical figure. 

In Professor Taylor’s opinion, Socra 
created the intellectual and moral traditi¢ 
by which Europe has ever since lived. F 
created the conception of the soul as define 
in Plato as “that within us in virtue — 
which we are pronounced wise or foolis 
good or bad.” Before Socrates no su 
moral conception of the human spirit a 
pears. After him it is common knowledg 
Socrates also stands as the creator of th 
idealistic tradition of Western thougj 
which holds moral excellence to be iden 
cal with knowledge, vice with ignoran 
and wrongdoing, therefore, always involw 
tary; a point of view which Professor Tay. 
expounds with subtlety and great pi 
suasiveness in his final chapter on “T) 
Thought of Socrates.” 


This little book is highly readable aj 
especially interesting in its careful anal 
sis of the charges made against Socrat! 
the reasons for them and the circumstane 
surrounding his death. Here again t 
parallelism with Jesus is so plain that it 
“unnecessary to emphasize it. 


Professor Taylor’s conclusion as to 
peculiar glory which has traditionally s 
rounded the personality of Socrates is b 
summed up in the following paragraph 

“Socrates owes his immortality of fa 
as the martyr of philosophy not to 4 
melodramatic outburst of popular se: 
ment on the part of an emotional 
mocracy, but to the Providence wh 
gave him as younger friend and folk 
the one man in history who has ¢ 
bined supreme greatness as a philosop 
thinker with equal greatness as a ma 
of language, and so has been, directh 
indirectly, the teacher of all think 
men since his own day.” = 
HARRY C. MES! 


E WOMAN’S FIGHT. By Vashti Crom- 
ll McCollum. Doubleday. $3. 


this absorbing document Vashti Mc- 
jollum tells the story of the McCollum 
vase against released-time religious educa- 
ion in Champaign, Illinois, a case that ex- 
dloded on the front pages of practically 
avery newspaper in the country in 1945 
md was eventually decided by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1948. Because of the 
remendous importance of the question and 
he decision, the case has become a land- 
mark in the struggle for political and reli- 
ious freedom; all evidence points to the 

that its importance will grow with the 

s. For this reason alone the book would 
be well worth reading even if it were dull, 
po it most certainly is not. Its main 
ralue, however, lies in the fact that it chroni- 
sles a series of events that might have 
wept any one of thousands of mothers and 
fathers into the spotlight on this thorny 
question if they had displayed the deter- 
a that Vashti McCollum did. The 
blow by blow recording of the events that 
led this mother to file a lawsuit, and then 
stick by it as a tremendous storm broke 

ut her head, should renew one’s faith 
in ordinary people in a democracy. 


" My personal knowledge of Vashti McCol- 
lum is that she is a woman of tremendous 
energy and incisive thought and conviction. 
This book shows that she is also a woman 
of great thoroughness and accuracy. Except 
for the necessity of omitting many minor 
details of a strenuous three year effort, the 
story is all there: the personal details of a 
busy life with a home and three children 
fo care for, a large garden, and a lawsuit 
of national significance—the bitter as well 
as the sweet is there. Those who are con- 
vinced that good church goers are always 
gentle and loving are in for a jolt as they 
read of efforts to impugn Mrs. McCollum’s 


racter assassination and attempts at force 
n't stop ‘inexperienced crusader’ in Urbana 


books 


character, secure the dismissal of her hus- 
band and break down their front door. 
Some of the shocking letters she received 
are in the book, though no publisher would 
print the worst ones. The way in which 
the term “atheist” became so entangled in 
the trial is frankly told, and the newswire 
sources from which the genesis of the bitter 
press denunciations came, are revealed by 
direct quotation. Every effort is made to 
give a clear and accurate picture of what 
actually happened. 

The picture emerging as you read is that 
of a young woman, wholly inexperienced 
at crusading, who gets caught up in a gigan- 
tic whirlwind of emotion-charged events. 
Fortunately, she never lost her sense of 
direction. Essentially the same was true 
of her backers. None of the men in the 
organization that backed her financially had 
reached forty at the beginning of the suit, 
and their ages ran down to twenty-six. I 
was thirty, and though it is probably never 
polite for a man to reveal a woman's age, 
let me say that Vashti was among the 
youngest of us. The McCollum case was 
an instance in which young people with an 
intense interest in the principle of sepdra- 
tion of church and state fought for their 
beliefs, Because they were willing to take 
the matter to the highest court in the land, 
a resounding victory for every freedom lov- 
ing person was won. Insofar as space and 
memory allow, Mrs. McCollum gives due 
credit in the book for help received. 

The last three chapters of the book depart 
from a recording of personal experience and 
generally relate the fate of the principle 
of separation of church and state in the 
United States since the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in March of 1948. 
This section is as thoroughly packed with 
explosives as anything in the personal story, 
and it shows the need for many more Mrs. 
McCollums. PHILIP SCHUG 


‘Cooperate or perish!’ 
STATEMENT ON RACE. By Ashley Mon- 
| Henry Schuman. $2. 
_ For those who feel that race is one of 
he most crucial problems of our time and 
me of the great stumbling blocks to the 
ealization of world community, this volume 
ill represent a most definitive primer. 
The book is an extended discussion by 
highly qualified person of the UNESCO 
tement by experts on race problems. Mr. 
Montagu was himself one of the “experts” 
9 composed the UNESCO statement. He 
$ a gifted, concise and perceptive writer 
who makes it possible for the reader to en- 
by in two hours reading time a liberal 
ucation in the best modern biological 
d philosophical thinking about race. 
Until a sufficient portion of humanity is 
e to distinguish between the biological 
ts of race and the myth of “race,” it is 


'§8t., Boston 8, Mass. 
; A., by Banker & 


the myth translated into human tyranny, 
aggression and hostility which will continue 
to take its heavy toll in human lives and 
untold suffering. In this volume Mr. Mon- 
tagu has made his own unique contribu- 
tion to our further basic enlightenment 
about our common humanity. “Men’s na- 
tures are alike; it is their habits that carry 
them far apart.” 

Oscar Wilde’s witticism that when man 
was named “homo sapiens” it was one of 
the most premature definitions ever offered, 
continues to retain its tragic aptness in the 
vastly unfinished business of ethnic group 
relationships. No one has ever done a bet- 
ter job than Mr. Montagu in demonstrating 
that the great science of biology not only 
supports the ethic of universal brotherhood 
but, with an almost prophetic voice, is 
warning mankind: “Cooperate or perish!” 
JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 
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Newburyport News & Herald 


This is a mural of the First Religious 
Society (Unitarian) of Newburyport, 
Mass., as it may have looked shortly after 
it was built in 1801. The mural was 
painted by the two girls on the left, Ruth 
Mason 11, and Sonia Hussey, 10, under 
the direction of Mrs. Hazele Pettingell 
Baker of Amesbury, who is seen with 
them. The mural was dedicated at a 
special Children’s Service recently where 
George Brown, 11, of Newbury, gave a 


, $3.50 in American money; Single 
All rights reserved. 
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nitarian Appeal. 


UQNQAKQAOKA AAA AA RAAARARADAAHOAOS 
Readers’ Bookshelf 


UQLA AA AAQAARARA RADHA RNAAO RAND 


BEACON PRESS books for Christmas is, 
without apology, our theme for this Novem- 
ber Bookshelf. 


First:' Almost any discriminating reader 
would be delighted to receive a copy of 
MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER ($4), published jointly by 
BEACON PRESS and HARPER'S. Dr. Charles 
R. Joy, with his usual meticulous care, did 
the editing and many of the translations. 
Much of the material, of course, is devoted 
to Bach and to organs. Another Schweitzer 
volume, this one by George Seaver, is for 
those whose interest is in Schweitzer, the 
theologian, rather than the musician. This 
is ALBERT SCHWEITZER, A VINDICA- 
TION ($2) which replies to a critical essay 
called “The Challenge of Schweitzer” writ- 
ten by John Middleton Murry three years 
ago. Dr. Seaver includes enough reference 
to the Murry book to make his reply a “two 
in one book.” 

Is a college student in your home strug- 
gling with the “problems of philosophy?” 
For such a one you might try THE PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL PREDICAMENT by W. H. 
F. Barnes ($2.50). The theme lays stress 
upon precision; analysis of what we say 
or write, to prevent diverse interpretations. 
“The philosophical difference is that be- 
tween telling a man he is wrong, and of- 
fering to show him where he has gone 
wrong.” Professor Barnes writes: “The 
fact that one can play games instead of 
thinking is very different from the alleged 
fact that thinking is a game.” 

A. British educator, Sir Frederic Bart- 
lett, experimenting with a group of chil- 
dren during a Christmas holiday, developed 
the group of illustrated lectures, now avail- 
able in a book— THE MIND AT WORK 
AND PLAY ($2.50). This book is of in- 
terest to every puzzle fan with a family or 
class of alert children; wonderful home en- 
tertainment for rainy weather! 

Very likely you have a friend who likes 
“devotional reading.” Those who appre- 
ciate this year’s Lenten Manual will be 
happy to have JAMES MARTINEAU, SE- 
LECTIONS, compiled by Alfred Hall 
($2.50). THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE: a 


Literary Anthology of the Bible ($1.75); 
the LIFE AND MORALS OF JESUS OF 
NAZARETH (known as the Jefferson Bible) 
and, for the orientalist, the beautiful little 
edition of the BHAGAVAD-GITA ($1), 
should “sell like hot-cakes” at this season. 
A favorite of mine, not exactly devotional, 
is THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS. ($2), compiled by Rev. George 
N. Marshall from the writings of Plymouth 
experts. I especially like to read therein Pas- 


tor John Robinson’s farewell to his people © 


as they left Holland, cautioning them that 
Luther and Calvin, though “precious shin- 
ing lights in their times,” had not received 
God’s whole truth. “And if they were now 
living, they would be as ready and willing 
to embrace further light, as that they had 
received. . . . It is not possible the Christian 
world should come. so lately out of such 
thick Anti-christian darkness, and that full 
perfection of knowledge should break forth 
at once,” 
as its inspiration was sure to become Uni- 
tarian! 

Be sure to consider the books listed by 
BEACON PRESS under the heading “Ancient 
Roots of Modern Thought.” There are five 
volumes ($3 each) in THE LIBRARY OF 
GREEK THOUGHT (Sir Ernest Barker, 
general editor), two of which (history and 
civilization) were edited by Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee; the other three, religion and ethics, by 
other British classical scholars, Cornford, 

Oakley, and E, R. Bevan. There’s plenty 
of material in these books to provide stimu- 
lus and reading pleasure for every member 
of the family! 


Professor Gilbert Highet, in his interest- 
ing book, THE ART OF TEACHING, 
wrote: “One of the few consolations of age 
is that, while the body becomes weaker, 
the mind can grow stronger and richer... . 
The mind which is éxercised on books is 
not being strained and stretched. It is being 
used kary its proper purpose.” Of Gilbert 
Murray, some of whose translations are 
included in the Greek “Library” he says: 
“Gilbert Murray could not utter a sentence 
without shaping it beautifully. . . . His sen- 
tences grew into paragraphs and ‘his para- 
graphs into talks . . . as shapely as his pub- 
lished essays.” (You'll find how true this 
is if you read his STOIC, CHRISTIAN 
AND HUMANIST, $2.) 


The Smith-Goodspeed Bibles | 


A modern translation designed to bring to the modern 


mind the timeless meaning of the Bible. Nor a revision of older 


translations but a New translation for the present by present-day 


scholars. Bibles and Testaments in 19 handsome editions. Wide 


range of bindings and prices. Write for free descriptive circular. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
The University of Chicago Press + 5750 Ellis Avenue + Chicago 37, Ill. 


A church with such a message” 


If ever an author succeeded in recreat 
ing the times of which he writes, C. 
Rodocanachi has done so in ATHENS ANI 
THE GREEK MIRACLE ($2.50). Ye 
live awhile among the great figures of ar 
cient Athens; see re-enacted Greek dram 
in the Theatre of Dionysus; get an insigh 
into the life of the people, their religion 
their language; the reasons for the “miracle 
of their fifth century civilization, and fe 
its later disintegration. You rebuild th 
Parthenon in spirit. “That~this temple : 
perfect is perhaps the only dogma withou 
a single unbeliever in the Western World, 
You visit modern Athens, move among thi 
people and participate in their endless cor 
versation. Rodocanachi is as much at hom 
in writing English as he doubtless is 
Greek, both ancient and modern. “Th 
Greeks,” he wrote, “felt the paramount i 
portance of their language and were § 
proud of it that they could say: “Whoeve 
is not a Greek is a: barbarian.’ ” 

The last quoted sentence introduces THI 
STRANGER AT THE GATE ($3.50) 8 
T. J. Haarhoff, who dedicates his book “T 
the Spirit of Racial Cooperation.” Hi 
emphasis is upon the interchange of cu 
tures among nations. “The habit of trea 
ing Greek and Roman history in separa 
compartments has tended to obscure th 
fact that a large portion of classical He 
lenic history is contemporaneous with tha 
of Rome.” 


Professor Haarhoff traces the changes i 
the word “barbarian” which original 
meant one who speaks another languag 
The Greeks were a people of one language 
Romans adopted Greek in addition to the 
own. Third century (B. C.) Greece “was 4 
age of great contrasts, a time when know 
edge became universalized and passed b 
yond the confines of Greece; an age 
specialists ‘from the scientific worker tot 
carpenter who makes a door but requir 
another man to hang it.’. . . An age, like ot 
own, full of presages of ‘the brotherhood 
man; and, like our own, marked by tf 
fiercest quarrels.” The author’s treatment | 
the development of Roman civilization am 
the integration of the several different pei 
ples is fully as interesting. In his exhaustit 
study of the history and literature of 
thousand years, he stresses the lessons 
might learn in handling modern inter-ra¢i 
and dual-language problems, always 
reference to his own country, South Afric 
I count this one of the most serviceak 
books BEACON press has brought out for 
the kind of book of which I like to s 

“I wish everyone would read this.” 


“Even so practical a Greek as Aristo 
considered the end of philosophy to be | 
contemplative life; even so speculative 
Roman as Cicero rejected that view 
limited the sphere of philosophy to. 
active production of the good citizen,” 

That “philosophical predicament” app 
not yet to have been. dissolved! | 

LILLIAN W. BARE 


ERRATA: The short on p. 14 of 
August Register entitled “Use Your | 
dom” was written not by E. Bur 
Backus but Robert Weston. 


fan—citadel of hope 
1E CRUCIFIXION OF INTELLECTUAL 
AN. By E. A. Havelock. Boston: Beacon 
ess. $2.75. 
his is a peculiar yet intriguing book. It 
a book about a myth, yet it is a book of 
Basically it is a new translation of 
e play by Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 
d an interpretation of the myth for our 
ne. Both are done admirably by Professor 
A. Havelock of the classics department 
Harvard. 
It may seem strange: but this is a book 
: liberals because the myth of Prometheus 
ikes profoundly at the heart of liberal ex- 
mience. For all our liberal optimism, we 
¢ the reincarnation of Prometheus. From 
standpoint of the idea, we, Promethean- 
le, could say, “Let us rather relate to you 
© tragedy of man: How from the silly 
eature that he was we made him con- 
ous and intelligent.” Because the tragedy 
modern man cannot be laid entirely at 
2 door of technology—the technic grew 
om the fire of the idea. 
From the sense of tragedy one can turn to 
2-Orthodoxy in an attempt to untie the 
jot of tragedy. But it will not do. As Mr. 
awelock reminds us, “Though our science 
xy kill us, it will not allow us to retreat. 
.” Nor will it do for us to try to deny 
tragedy which we have invoked, ‘as 
metimes we try to do. Mankind needs 
wgedy just as the trauma of birth is nec- 
a to life. 
a Unitarian I commend this book to 
mm. In these times when we are inclined 
feel apologetic for the chaos caused by 
sedom of the soul of man it is well to be 
ninded that the Promethean in man can- 
: die: 
“Whatever the peril, the doom, the 
_ pain, 
Self-existent I still remain. 
_ Jove’s hand can never destroy me.” 
iif we are Promethean, then the myth 
> states our message and purpose, which 
jile not being able to avoid the tragedy, 
» lift modern man above it. When 
sed what he invented to remove his curse 
-man, Prometheus replies: “I made their 
arts blind citadels of hope.” And indeed 
s is a “brave utility on man conferred.” 
1 PAUL NATHANIEL CARNES 


f little interest 
RISTIANITY ON THE FRONTIER. 
John A. Mackay, New York: Macmillan. 
50. 
his book will be of little interest to 
igister readers. It is simply another brief 
ement of the orthodox position and not 
orceful a statement as others have already 
en. The author’s conception of living on 
frontier is to face new conditions with 
‘answers. Like Braddock in the Pennsyl- 
aia forest he marshals his forces in correct 
mation, with red coats gleaming, and like 
ddock’s troops he will go down to defeat. 
t let us waste no more time inspecting 
sckay’s troops. We have a frontier of our 
a to conquer. 
WILLIAM P. JENKINS 


books 


Eye-opener to the Bible 
PREFACE TO SCRIPTURE. By Solomon 
B. Freehof. Cincinnati: Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. $3.50. 

Dr. Freehof’s book introduces a project 
devoted to the study of the entire Hebrew 
scriptures in English initiated by the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education and published 
by the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. The editor of this comprehensive 
undertaking, Dr. Emanuel Gamoran, says in 
his “Editor’s Introduction”: “There are many 
introductions to the Bible, but very few 
from a Jewish point of view. What intro- 
duction to the Bible do we have which ex- 
plains how the Masora was developed, the 
extraordinary technique devised by our fore- 
fathers for the meticulous preservation of 
the Bible text from generation to generation? 
Or which of the many introductions throws 
light on how our forefathers studied lovingly 
and interrupted and reinterpreted our Book 
of Books and used it as a basis for the crea- 
tion of a whole literature — the Mishna, the 
Talmud, and Midrash?” 

As we scan the table of contents, we see 
to what extent Dr. Freehof’s book is in- 
tended to answer these and other questions; 
questions whose answers will make the 
Bible clearer not only to its Jewish readers, 
but also to its non-Jewish friends. In such 
chapters as “The Book of Books,” “How the 
Bible Grew,” and “The Bible in Worship,” 
the Christian will find much that he has 
already read, but even this familiar material 
has a new ring and presents evaluations and 
revaluations that are bound to fascinate and 
stimulate him. Much new material is pre- 
sented in the chapter on “Modern Bible 
Study” in which modern criticism and the 
latest exploits of archaelogy are . briefly 
treated. But it is such chapters as “Ancient 
Bible Study” (Midrash, Mishnah, and Tal- 
mud) and “How the Bible Was Preserved” 
(Manusript and Masora) that are really fas- 
cinating. These chapters should prove a 
revelation to the Christian reader, even as 
they are bound to be an eye-opener to man 
Jewish readers that have loved their Tora 
neither wisely nor well. I can well imagine 
a Unitarian church-school developing, on the 
basis of these two chapters, a whole curricu- 
lum of Old Testament studies that should 
prove helpful and inspiring. 

Preface to Scripture is divided into two 
parts of almost equal length, the second of 
which, “Selections from Scripture,” presents 
specially selected portions of the Old Testa- 
ment with brief and pointed comments; and 
last anyone should hesitate to pick up a book 
of this sort under the impression that it is too 
“high-brow” and “specialized,” let the 
author reassure him in these words of his 
“Introduction”; “This book is not written 
primarily for technical students of the Bible, 
but for the general reader,” and this re- 
viewer adds that in respect to readableness 
alone Dr. Freehof has done an admirable 
job for which scholar, student and general 
reader should be grateful. Here is a book 
that deserves an honorable place among the 
finest pedagogical material that has been 
written about the Bible. 

KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF RELIGION 


VERGILIUS FERM, Editor 
with 190 Collaborators 


ol by HIS encyclopedia of religion de- 
serves a warm welcome. It is 
published at what, in view of its bulk 
and contents, must be regarded as a 
most modest price. In clear print it 
embraces tens of thousands of articles. 
All the significant religions of the 
world are included, Christian, Jewish, 
Moslem, Buddhist, Hindu and the rest. 

A truly great achievement.” 
—N. Y. Times 
“There is every prospect that this will 
be a volume too frequently used to be 
allowed ever to get far out of reach.” 
—The Christian Century 

Subjects Include 


@ Religions of the World 
@ Protestant Denominations 
@ Biblical Terms 
@ Church History 
@ Founders of Religions 
@ Rituals and Religious 
Practices, etc. 


900 Pages Limited Edition 
=m ———Special Order Coupon==————-4 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Desk 166, New York 16, N. Y. 


i 

] 
Enclosed is $............. FOR cccass copy(ies) of | 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION, at $10 {f 
per copy. H 
OTT aOR er, ee oS : 
ADDRESS atest err em rcnich immer ica caseeck { 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance) I 
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Disturber of the peace 
ANDRE GIDE. By Albert J. Guerard. Har- 
vard University Press. $4. 

Among recent Nobel Prize winners in 
literature, Andre Gide is one of the least 
known in America. Professor Guerard of 
Harvard has written a book that should go 
a long way toward correcting this lack. It 
is a lucid and logically-developed book, 
tracing Gide’s growth into the great con- 
troversial figure he has become in European 
literature. Gide was a moral thinker with 
a psychological insight into modern life that 
pre-dated Freudian influence. Gide’s own 
words, “To disturb — that is my role,” dem- 
onstrate his intention to shake the 
emptily “respectable” life into which he was 
born. This book illumines Gide’s struggle, 
and in doing that it throws a spotlight on 
our own lives in this complex world of today. 

Vv. A. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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Please enter my subscription starting 


with the next issue. I enclose $2.50 


for a year. 


“Always exciting and refreshing... whether 
one agrees with him or not.” 
— ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYES 


“Americans who still believe in the Bill of 
Rights will enjoy the sturdy liberal democ- 
racy of these Jeffersonian chapters.” 

—*REV. CHAS. FRANCIS POTTER 


Rt. how “one of the few 


independent minds actually func- 
tioning today’”* found an excit- 
ing modern belief, as inspiring in 
spirit as it is scientific in method 
... Through it you will see exactly 
how the current errors of mass 
thinking can be avoided. 


BY CORLISS LAMONT 


Independent 
Mind 


ESSAYS OF A HUMANIST PHILOSOPHER 


International Relations. , The Crisis 
in Civil Liberties..The Humanist 
Way of Life .. Marriage . . Concepts 
of God.. American Myths About 
War, etc... Life’s Comic Aspects... 
Philosopher’s Mailbag 
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$2.75 at bookstores, or direct from 
HORIZON PRESS 
63 West 44th St., Dept. CR 


@ New York 18, N. Y. 
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What price hedging? 
MEN OF GOOD HOPE. By Daniel Aaron. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $4. 


As a presentation of American “progressiv- 
ism” from the early 19th century to the 
present day this is a splendid book. And 
as a comparison of the progressives of the 
pre-Brooks Adams era, with later progres- 
sives, it is a stimulating, most illuminating, 
and, perhaps, humiliating study. Dr. Aaron, 
by contrasting the thought and action of 
an Emerson and a Parker with those of a 
Brooks Adams and a Theodore Roosevelt, 
should stir in Unitarian and other liberal 
circles such questions as, “What price hedg- 
ing, qualifying, compromising?” “What 
cost prudence, adroitness, expediency, op- 
portunism?” “Does pragmatism lead to 
destructive compromise and the suffocation 
of the progressive ideal?” 

“Progressivism,” as the author sees it, 
could be a religion as well as a political 
faith, “less materialistic [than the ethics of 
Comte] and actually closer to the views of 
modern Unitarianism. . . . It is not a creed 
for opportunists, for the politically ambi- 
tious, but it is a very satisfactory faith. 
. . . for a person who wants to stay on good 
terms with himself:” roBeRT s. HOAGLAND 
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nae a ees ee en a 
‘Moral ReArmament’? movement under microscop 
of author who finds Unitarianism ‘too cold 


DRAWING-ROOM CONVERSION, A 
Sociological Account of the Oxford Group 
Movement. By Allan W. Eister. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press. 
$3.50. 


With neither praise nor blame in mind, 
with no apparent attitude that anything is 
“sacred” and hence should not be investi- 
gated objectively, Dr. Eister has written an 
excellent sociological analysis of the Oxford 
Group (more recently termed Moral ReAr- 
mament). The book includes a complete bib- 
liography, a brief history of mra, a section on 
its organization and structure, its beliefs, 
and the varieties of its members’ religious ex- 
perience. More important from a theoret- 
ical point of view, Dr. Eister summarizes 
the tools for sociological analysis of religious 
groups. His discussion of cults and sects 
in general is most illuminating. Since the 
book’s aim is a presentation of what exists 
in a specific field of religion, it makes no at- 
tempt to judge mra or its leader, Frank 
Buchman. This is as it should be, although 
many, ignorant of the function of science, 
probably will criticize the author for his ob- 
jectivity. 

This brings up the point that when men 
are forced to deal with practical, everyday 
dilemmas, such as those presented by Mra, 
it is undeniable that they must make value 
judgments if they are to take any action 
at all. The only requirement for intelligent 
men is that these value judgments be based 
on facts, and not on past beliefs. Speaking 
as a citizen, then, the present reviewer feels 
that Drawing-Room Conversion makes it 
quite clear, adding to the evidence already 
available, that the religious cult known as 
mra is shallow, narrow-minded and socially 
(although perhaps not individually) useless 
if not dangerous. This is so, according to 
the evidence given by Eister, because the 
followers of mma, true to its teachings, base 
their philosophy on an outworn theology and 
interpret this theology so that their vested 
interests are protected. They also make an 
inadequate analysis of the causes of social 
problems. Their whole emphasis is on in- 
dividual “sin.” With this analysis, the 
Groupers demonstrate their abysmal ignor- 
ance of the social factors involved in almost 
all human conduct. It is at this point that 
Dr. Eister’s work may be criticized. It would 
have been valuable, and a completely legit- 
imate scientific procedure, if Eister had in- 
cluded an analysis of the validity of mra 
beliefs in the light of modern knowledge. He 
might at least have given a brief summary 
of. the findings of social psychology as they 
are related to the gross assumptions of MRA 
that every individual is a “free moral 
agent.” 


It probably would have been more dif- 
ficult, however, for Dr. Eister, a Quaker, to 
have analyzed the Mra concepts known as 
“God,” “spirit,” “quiet times,” etc., since Dr. 
Eister himself is committed to a religious 
faith that believes in these concepts. In a 


letter written to the reviewer, and quote 
with his permission, Dr. Eister made th 
following statements: “. . . I share none « 
your enthusiasm for ‘rationalism’ in rel 
gion. . . . I am glad to have a chance t 
sit in silence and try to learn freshly whi 
is true about the spirit im which huma 
beings ought to take each other. Unitariar 
ism is too coldly intellectual for me, and < 
times I feel [it is} a bit too brashly intellec 
tualistic.” But despite this evidence of it 
rationality in his personal life, Dr. Eister 
book is, so far as it goes, a model of objec 
tivity. For that reason, among others, it ; 
recommended as an excellent and highl 
readable work. THOMAS FORD HOUL 


Pure laissez-faire 


MAN, MIND OR MATTER. By Charle 
Mayer. Boston: Beacon Press. $2.50. 


Mayer, a French scientist (presumabl 
bio-chemist ) undertakes a systematic phi 
losophy of rationalistic materialism in a shor 
space. He aims to improve upon the defect 
of 18th and 19th century materialisms an 
also be anti-Marxist. He self-consciously re 
turns to Epicurus for his main guide. H 
writes with remarkable simplicity, clarity 
and forthrightness. The virtues of the boo 
are these, plus a good statement of the rol 
of Reason. He has a place for mind an 
intelligence even down to the protozoa 
level. There is good argument for a middl 
road between chance and determinism 
Mayer makes many points about materialisn 
which are going to have to be more re 
spected than they are. 


Still the book has grievous weaknesses 
Particularly in the discussion of ethics, in 
dividual and social — really the final thir 
of the book. Here Mayer does not improv 
a whit upon 19th century Utilitarianism. Hi 
is worse. If they did not really possess : 
principle of genuinely relating the individua 
to society, they at least tried and found th 
problem relevant. Mayer does not, his dis 
cussion here being poor to the point of irre 
sponsibility. This is the more unfortunat 
because it is so unnecessary to be caught it 
such a position. Apparently Mayer know 
no sociology or social psychology but tht 
French school. The bio-social behaviorisn 
of the late George Herbert Mead, e.g., wouk 
have permitted Mayer, consistently, to have 
written a much better discussion in this area 

The chapter criticizing Marxism is poor 
Only in this does Mayer succeed in 
avowed intention of being anti-Marxist: 
implication Mayer makes out a round, 
qualified case for pure laissez-faire capi 
ism, complete with religious opiates 
yokels. If this is really materialism, 
cream of the jest in the current ideologi 
muddle, has at last been found! Howey 
surely materialism, even without burning # 
slightest of candles to Marx, can do 
than this. 


CHARLES W, PI 
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OPEN FORUM 


icero rioters not indicted by grand jury— 


b Register Readers: 
‘Since writing in late August the short 
ticle on “Five Lessons from the Cicero 
ghtmare,” which appeared in the October 
ue of The Christian Register, several 
ents have occured which the editors have 
iggested that I communicate to any inter- 
ted readers through these letters columns. 
In middle September, the Cook County 
and Jury, after almost six weeks of de- 
verations and hearing more than 65 wit- 
sses, reported two indictments. One was 
ainst the police chief of Cicero for mis- 
mduct as a public officer. This indictment 
well-founded, although poorly-written, 
d should have been extended to other 
embers of the police department and prob- 
ly to other town officials. 
The second indictment charged fie per- 
with conspiracy to lower the property 
lues of the section in Cicero where the 
olence occurred and to incite to riot. 
ed were the owner of the building, her 
torney, the rental agent, the attorney for 
e Harvey Clarks —the Negro family who 
mted the apartment — and a person who 
no was arrested for distributing com- 
nist literature in Cicero several weeks 
the riots. Not a single person who 
ticipated in the riot was indicted! As I 
ld my congregation, “the whole conspiracy 
dictment is as fantastic as if a grand jury 
msidering a bank robbery let the bandit 
_and indicted the depositors for the con- 
iracy of banking money —which money 
ade possible the robbery.” 
‘This conspiracy indictment raised a furor 
civic and legal circles in Chicago and 
Toughout the nation, coming as it did 
ortly after another Cook County Grand 
refused to indict a policeman, attached 
the states attorney’s office, who killed 
© youths on Chicago’s West Side. Civic 
dignation ran high against States Attorney 
hn Boyle and reportedly he is going to 
Kk that the conspiracy indictment be 
ashed. 
Losing faith in a local investigation, civic 
oups launched an effort to induce United 
ates Attorney-General Howard McGrath 
| present the Cicero case to a federal grand 
. On the basis of evidence secured from 
estioning close to 200 persons by the 
B. I., Attorney-General McGrath an- 
junced to a delegation from the Chicago 
acil Against Racial and Religious Dis- 
mination that he would present this ma- 


VA third event has been the trials of 
> more than one hundred persons arrested 
Ting the riots. These persons were tried 
he Cicero police court and the majority 
cases were dismissed for lack of evi- 
mce. A few fines were levied. The net 
pression “in Cicero is, however, that one 
a riot against Negroes and, even if one 
$ caught, one can get off probably with- 
it even a fine. 
the meantime citizens in Cicero have 


st those who ‘lowered property values’ 


not been inactive. They now are evidenc- 
ing a severe persecution complex and, as 
the result, have set up the Cicero Civic 
Commission. Through house-to-house con- 
tributions plus funds from Cicero real es- 
tate, banking, and manufacturing concerns, 
the Commission is embarking on a $50,000 
public relations campaign to show the world 
that the press, including Time and Life, has 
participated in a plot to besmirch the good 
name of Cicero. This campaign will “tell 
the people of the United States that Cicero 
is the electrical capital of the world, that 
churches are numerous, schools the best, 
crime rate+the lowest in the entire coun- 
heya at- 

Look for a full-page ad to be submitted 
to The Christian Register showing a picture 
of the widespread vandalism to the apart- 
ment building in Cicero and read the blurb 
underneath in old English type, “Cicero 
seeks no trouble and makes none.” Way 
down at the bottom there will be the usual 
line: “For industrial and home sites write 
on your business stationery to the Cicero 
Civic Commission, 6000 Cermak Road, Ci- 
cero, Illinois.” 

Perhaps the Department of Unitarian Ex- 
tension of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion should write the Civic Commission and 
negotiate to start a church in this town of 
75,000 persons where churches are numer- 
ous, but Christians are few. 

REV. HOMER A. JACK, Evanston, IIl. 


‘People are more 
important than property’ 


To Register Readers: 

The attached statement was drawn up 
and signed by the members of the Central 
Pacific Board of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association meeting at the Starr King School 
for the Ministry, Berkeley, California, Mon- 
day, September 24. 

At this time of world upheaval when 
men’s loyalties are called into question, we, 
the members of the Central Pacific Branch 
of the Unitarian Ministers Association, feel 
it our duty before God and man to re-affirm 
the following faith and responsibility which 
we hold in common: 

“We hold that mankind is one; that people 
are more important than property, institu- 
tions, or ideologies; that the human dignity 
of each person is our trust; that all men 
are created equal in rights and, since wis- 
dom, truth or virtue rest in no individual 
or group, freedom to disagree must be 
protected and encouraged; that good ends 
should not be sought through bad means; 
that it is better to educate and persuade 
than to coerce and punish; that loyalty and 
respect cannot be compelled but must be 
earned; that love and cooperation are the 
creative processes by which the human 
spirit grows and in which life finds fulfill- 
ment; we therefore dedicate ourselves to 


(Advice actually given to a new minister 
in the Boston area) 

“The first thing you've: got to learn in 
New England is to damn the Democrats 
for everything.” 


the common defense and promotion of 
these principles.” 

Approved and subscribed to by all present 
(All present but Scott of Salt Lake City) 


Rev. F. Danford Lion of Palo Alto, 
president 

Rey. Theodore C. Abell of Sacramento, 
secretary 


Rev. Arnold Crompton of Oakland 

Rey. Bernard C. Ruggles of Oakland Uni- 
versalist 

Rev. Harold K. Shelley of San Jose 

Rev. Harry C. Meserve of San Francisco 

Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett of Starr King 
School 

Rev. Robert F. Leavens (retired) minis- 
ter emeritus of Berkeley 

Rev. Samuel A. Wright, Jr., of Stockton 

Rev. Frank G. Ricker, executive secretary 
PCUC 

Rev. John H. Dietrich (retired) minister 
emeritus of Minneapolis 

Rev. J. Raymond Cope of Berkeley 


‘Liberals in danger’ | 


To Register Readers: 

I have just read Arthur Schlesinger’s 
blow-up of the Herling book, The Soviet 
Slave Empire, a book more like distortion. 
than fact. People don’t know the real 
animus behind all this misrepresentation 
and distortion about the Soviet Union. That 
needs to be brought to light so the whole 
story can be seen for what it really is. 

For the present I don’t want to say too 
much because liberals are in danger if they 
appear to be making trouble for the witch- 
hunters, and those who hate all that does 
not agree with their own ideas of what 
democracy ought to do. 

I wish, however, to offer the best little 
dose in the way of an antidote that I know 
‘of now! [Russia with Our Own Eyes, Re- 
port of British Workers Delegation]. 

May I add that the way the Administra- 
tion is pushing the ring of air-fields around 
Russia still closer, and trying to persuadé 
Sweden to let them in there, too, makes it 
still more dangerous-looking for war. And 
these “slave labor” stories all fit into the pic- 
ture to help create a will for war. It looks 
mighty suspicious and fearful. 

'_ C, MUNROE HAINES, Ridgway, Pa. 
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Progress slow and difficult among pleasure- 
loving, irresponsible Indians of Khasi Hills 


In 1983 Margaret Barr, an English Unitarian minister, went to India as a religious 
instructor in a girls’ school. Three years later she moved into Assam to carry on the work 
begun by the Rev. M. C. Ratter who had been sent by British Unitarians to give leadership 
to the Unitarians of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Now, 14 years later, she is still actively 
working with the children and the children of the children of these Khasi Unitarians. Last 
year Miss Barr paid a visit to the United States. This is the most recent letter we have 


had since her return. 


To Register Readers: ¥ 

Home at last,.and already my travels of 
the last year and a half are beginning to 
seem like a strange and wonderful dream. 
If I am going to keep in touch with all my 
friends both old and new I shall have to 
write much more frequently and informally 
than of old, telling of the day to day and 
week to week progress of the work, And 
inevitably the keynote will not always be 
progress, Already there have been a few 
setbacks, but if my far-away friends are 
to know the truth about the work here and 
be able to visualize what is going on, the 
set-backs as well as the forward steps must 
be duly set forth. 

First of all I am beginning to realize 
that the idea of the Gandhian way of life, 
of sacrifice for the common good and of 
cooperative community living, is something 
as yet far beyond the scope of the Khasi 
mind, That is not unnatural; so recently 
emerged from barbarism, and with no age- 
old tradition of cultural and spiritual great- 
ness behind them, how should they be able 
to understand and appreciate the fine flower 
of Indian thought and religion embodied in 
Ghandhi? Basic Education was Gandhi’s 
creation, and already a number of so-called 
Basic schools have been started in these 
hills, but except for one school that has 
been pioneered by a Bengali and one only 
of the Khasis who went to Sevagram for 
training, I find little trace of the true Basic 
spirit. For example, at Sevagram on Jan. 
80th, the third anniversary of Gandhi’s 

_ death, the day was celebrated with solemnity 
by some hours of fasting and silent sacri- 
ficial spinning and an attempt made to help 
the children to understand something of 
what the life and death of the great leader 
have meant to India and the world. In the 
Khasi Hills, as the day was a national holi- 
day, they treated it like any other holiday, 
closed the schools and went off for the day 
picnicing and making merry without any ref- 
erence being made to the reason for the set- 
ting of that day apart from others. This 
may seem a small matter but it is typical. 
First and of most importance in almost 
every Khasi mind is pleasure, enjoyment, 
promotion, more money, getting a maximum 
wage for a minimum of work, in short a 
childish and irresponsible attitude to life 
and work, so that the Gandhian attitude is 
utterly unintelligible to them. I had 
hoped that some of my Unitarian fellow- 
workers would be different and came back 
full of eager plans for making this a real 
Gandhian Community Center. I know what 
a splendid housewife Ekiman’s wife is and 
was looking forward to making her com- 
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mander-in-chief of our community kitchen, 
so that everyone who came here, guests, 
workers or trainees, would learn how spot- 
less and beatiful a Khasi kitchen can be. 
But alas! they are not willing to join a 
community kitchen. At present there are 
six people in all at the Center and for those 
six no less than three separate lots of cook- 
ing and pan washing are going on daily, 
with all the waste of precious man-hours 
that involves, hours that could be spent so 
much more profitably in work of a more 
important nature. Anything less Gandhian 
it would be difficult to imagine. So much 
of my time is perforce being spent in the 
menial jobs which, in a real community 
center, would be reduced to a minimum 
and shared by all. One solution, of course, 
would be for me to have a servant, but to 
do so would be to abandon the principle 
of community living which was not only 
Gandhi's but also has been mine all the years 
I have lived in the Khasi Hills. 


It looks as though I shall not be able to 
achieve much unless I get some colleagues 
from. other parts of India. And that brings 
me to set-back number 2, I thought I had 
got such a colleague in I. B. Turkman of 
Lucknow who had declared his intention 
of joining me here. He is an expert in 
certain branches of bird and animal hus- 
bandry, especially poultry, and has for many 
years been devoting his spare time to try- 
ing to organize a liberal religious move- 
ment in Northern India. Having been 
seriously ill last year he has thrown up his 
work in U. P. and come over here to join 
me. It seemed an ideal arrangement and I 
have been counting on his help to get all the 
animal side of the Center well in hand be- 
fore the rains start in a few weeks’ time, as 
well as to have his help in the training of 
young men for liberal religious work. Alas! 
he has fallen ill again and is at present in 
Shillong too weak to undertake the long 
walk out here, and I feel very doubtful as 
to his ability to stand up to the rigors of 
our hill climate. 

Set back number 3. Though I went to 
the Annual Conference of the Churches 
early this month and explained my aims and 
hopes for this Center, I have not yet had a 
single young man applying for a scholarship 
to come for training for church work, But 
that doubtless is just a matter of time. 

I have moments of despondency when I 
wonder whether I am wasting my life in 
trying to work for Khasis and whether I 
could not do more for world brotherhood 
and liberal religion by going to some other 
part of India where there are groups of 
really Gandhian workers. But when I begin 


to feel like that there rises before me 
image of Hajom Kissor Singh, the ot 
the KHASI UNITARIAN CHURCH, the man whi 
I never met in the flesh but whose spi 
has been calling to me for over twen 
years to feed his sheep and tend his lam 
The assurance sweeps over me afresh that 
spite of set-backs and difficulties, disa 
pointments and discouragements, I can do 
other but be faithful to the charge that 
and the God he be daar oo have laid up 
me. 

And now to end with more cheerful ne 

The new Governor of Assam, who was 
friend and colleague of Gandhi's in on i) 
days, and believes in his teaching, is sh 
ing great interest in my work and oa 
me considerable encouragement. 

Secondly, as regards my health 
strength: the luxurious life I pba 
far away lands had made me so soft that th 
first walk I did after getting back exhaus 
ed me so much that I began to fear 4 
the days when I could tour these hills w 
comfort and pleasure were behind me. Noy 
however, having walked about 180 milk 
during the last four weeks, I am delighte 
to find that the old toughness is reassert 
itself. 

Lastly, my little adopted daughter is we 
and strong, a gay and merry little com 
panion, and she had not forgotten me durin 
my long absence. t 

So in spite of difficulties and set bad 
and lonelliness, life is very far from beit 
without its compensations, and I would n 
change places with anyone in the world 

Greetings to my many friends, 

MARGARET BAR 
Malki, Shillong, Assam, Ind 


Syranectady 
To Register Readers: | 
As president of the Board of May Mem 
rial Church (of Syracuse!), I almost thoug 
I should do some immediate investigatin 
when I saw the picture on the cover of th 
October Christian Register of strange chi 
dren “painting up the Syracuse Ch 
School.” But my wife assured me that 
satisfactory explanation would be found 
side the magazine, and such seemed to 
the case. So now I have more peace 
mind! In any event, it is pleasant to 
that whenever anyone at 25 Beacon 
hears of any unusual activity in the relig 
education field in Unitarian churches 
think immediately of Syracuse! And 
want the Register staff to know that all 
us here at May Memorial Church are grai 
ful for the publicity, even though in # 
case undeserved. 
REGINALD D, MANWELL, Syracuse, N. 
STAFF NOTE: The cover on last mon 
Register, although correctly labeled “Se 
nectady” on the inside of the magazimi 
was mistakenly labeled “Syracuse” on # 
outside. The staff wishes to take this oct: 
sion to apologize to Rev. Robert S. Hoaj 
land of the First Unitarian Society 
Schenectady and the four little girls on 
cover, “painting up the Schenectady Chi 
School.” We also wish to thank Mr. Hi 
land for his generous words: “Cheer 
Accidents do happen.” 
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EDITORIAL | 


NO CLERICAL IMMUNITY FROM LAWFUL INVESTIGATION 


| In the statement the Reverend Stephen H. Fritchman read - 


the end of his Sunday service on September 16 to his Los 
ugeles congregation, he explained why he had refused to 
swer questions put to him recently by a sub-committee of 

House Un-American Activities Committee. This state- 
mt was referred to in the news report in last month’s 
gister. He also said that in 1946, when subpoenaed by 

Committee, he had answered all questions because “at 
t time I was editor of the Unitarian journal, The Christian 
‘gister, in Boston, and not a parish minister, an important 
tinction.” 

The distinction is not so important; indeed, in a free 
iety, there can be no distinction at all, for freedom is in- 
isible. We cannot advocate that the government should 
ave in one way toward editors, plumbers, managers, 
chers, carpenters and doctors, and another way toward 

isters, rabbis and priests. If it is wrong to investigate 
e citizen, it is no more nor less wrong to investigate any 
her citizen. If it is right to investigate any citizen, it is 
‘ht to investigate an ordained clergyman. 
The American principle of the separation of church and 
te, which Mr. Fritchman invokes, would be abrogated by 
) interpretation of it. We as citizens are not only guaran- 
vd the right to worship according to conscience, but the 
tire citizenry is assured that no special privilege shall be 
anted to church or churches. 

To argue that there is an immunity from the lawful in- 
stigation of the Congress conferred by ordination, is to 
zue for a principle long ago rejected by this country. Canon 


LET’S DEFEAT THE ONE 


We have the guns, the bombs, the planes, the ships, the 
iops, the material resources, and the brains. But these 
mgs are not enough. This nation needs a leader of moral 
d spiritual integrity. It is exceedingly important that we 
ognize this fact at this particular time when we are having 
lust upon us a position of world leadership to which we 
'y not prove equal, and when we are thinking about nomi- 
‘ing a candidate for the highest office in our land. 

The United States cannot maintain its position of leader- 
p among the nations of the world if we select our President 
m a group of men intent on discrediting and humiliating 
yoted public servants; from a group which condones dis- 

ty and exploits public office for private or corporate 
ests; or from a group whose influences is for sale. We 
a statesman whose interests are higher than those of 
. We do not need a Republican nor a Democrat. We 
an American! 
‘We need a leader who understands the meaning of 
momy, human and material; who knows that “military pre- 
edness” cannot bear forever the blame for wasteful spend- 
who recognizes those noises we hear among the little 
ale, not as cheers, but as rumblings of revolt against 


law has never had effect here: all the people are subject to: 
the same laws. Clergymen are well instructed not to expect 
any different governmental attitude than that provoked by 
any other citizen: nothing more, or less. 

It is of course true that religion has ethical consequences: 
the religious man will have his behavior influenced and 
directed by his spiritual commitments. How he acts as a 
parent, husband, labor union member, professional associate, 
and how he sees and carries out his duty to the entire com- 
munity through citizenship will be directed by what he finds 
ultimately worthwhile. His worship and his whole life are 
integral: integral but not infallible. The community would 
not accept polygamy as a social good, even though it was once 
advocated by a church. It is hoped that the community would 
also protect itself against the ethical consequences of the re- 
vival of the worship of Moloch. 

All of this does not mean that religious people, lay or 
clerical, must fall silent before the loud voices of government 
officials. In this country law is the first principle of govern- 
ment, not irresponsible and damaging propaganda. The Con- 
gress has not only the right, it has the duty to investigate any 
shadow, however small, which falls athwait the lawful liberty, 
security, and welfare of the people they represent; but the 
Congress has not yet been taught a complete lesson in de- 
corum in these matters of charges and investigation. One day, 
the sooner the better, the voters or the courts, or both, will 
teach the members of Congress that when their voices and 
behavior cause unjust suspicion to fall upon innocent men, 
ordained or unordained, it is intolerable. WwW. W. R. 


WHO YELLS ‘YALTAY _ : 


unreasonable burdens. 

We need a candidate whose intentions are not limited by 
Me-Tooism, but who has the mental power to construct a 
program of legislation and action that will strengthen this 
nation morally as well as economically; one who will be so 
busy enlisting support for this program that he will spend no 
strength trying to capitalize on the mistakes of the past; a 
person so devoted to the formation of a sound foreign policy 
that he wont yell “Yalta!” every time he faces a crisis! 

We need a President who owes no man anything; who 
feels no obligation to select his cabinet and diplomatic corps 
on the basis of campaign contributions, nor political deals 
made to insure his election; but a person who will recommend 
and appoint men and women on the basis of personal integrity 
and the degree to which they consider their position to be 
those of public trust and public service. 

Religion is nothing but spiritual trappings unless it is con- 
cerned with the needs of society. The need for a suitable 
leader for this nation is being felt in the minds and hearts 
of thousands of Americans. Religious men and women will 
bend every effort toward the selection of the candidate who 
will most adequately fill that need. R. M. T. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


°A BELIEVING JEW’ 


Until his death in March 1950, at the untimely age of 
forty-six, Milton Steinberg was Rabbi of the Park Avenue 
Synagogue, New York; but he was more widely known as 
the author of the three or four books that had made an im- 
portant contribution to the understanding among non-Jews of 
the meaning and value of modern Judaism. Of these the best 
known was a little volume of less than two hundred pages 
entitled Basic Judaism — a book that ought to be included in 
the curriculum of any program of religious education, but 
especially in any such program that ventures to call itself 
liberal. It is written with a simple clarity and depth of 
insight that reveals its author as a born teacher. 


Now there comes a new volume, compiled by his widow, 
containing a wide and representative selection of Rabbi Stein- 
berg’s essays, sermons, and addresses, published under the 
title A Believing Jew. The book is divided into four sections 
—“The Idea of God,” “Judaism and the American Scene,” 
“Israel,” and “Judaism and the Personal Life’— and I think 
most Unitarians will find the first and the last parts the most 
rewarding. Any preacher will discover at least half a dozen 
new sermon themes in the dozen chapters of the final section; 
such topics as “Our Persistent Failures,” “On Being the Victim 
of Injustice,” “The Fear of Life,” “Telling Oneself the Truth” 
indicate the possibilities of highly profitable “borrowing” from 
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a rich treasure of homiletical power. 


The Retreat of Religion 

Personally, however, it is the first section that has the 
greatest appeal, and it is here that the significance of the title 
of the book is most clearly justified. Rabbi Steinberg was a 
believing Jew. His belief was positive, fervent, and deeply- 
rooted. He believed and knew why he believed. He saw 
and felt the grave difficulties of holding such beliefs in the 
world as it is today, but he never wavered in his conviction. 
He knew well “the misgiving which haunts the hearts of 
millions who believe and half-believe,” and he recognized it 
as “a challenge with which as a matter of honor, duty, and 
elemental self-concern religion must come to grips.” For 


him, belief in God was basic—his “inmost essential belief’— 


and he affirmed that faith with all his heart and soul and mind — 


and strength. Such witness is rare in these days, and for 


that reason all the more potent. 


“For four hundred years and more religion in the Western 
world has been in steady, sullen retreat.” “In our day, the 
man of religious convictions must stand almost alone in 
10 


splendid but bleak near-isolation.” “In the end the evapor 
tion of a theology must lead to the disintegration of 
morality which it feeds.” “But the ethical attitudes whie 


must first make certain affirmations concerning life; henj 


men require for their salvation cannot be had on order. O; 


concerning the universe of which it is a manifestation; ther 
fore, ultimately, concerning God.” “And the church that | 
discarded its theology, together with the ritual and emotio 
experience that give it momentum and weight —the ch : 
that has turned to exclusive advocacy of a social prog 
and ethical concepts may discover too late that it has hewe 
away the very foundations of its system of values, has d 
a pit into which church, minister, and moral objectives she 
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all collapse for want of proper support.” 


Unitarians would do well to ponder such testimony fro 

a believing Jew. 
To Keep Man Human i 

Toward the end of the book, Rabbi Steinberg has a br 
liant little essay —I suspect it is a passage from a sermon 
in which he traces the course in history of the “blasphemo 
unintelligibility” that man is God, from the days of Pharos 
to the days of Hitler, and describes how the rabbis attacké 
it as “a specific doctrine to be stoutly resisted.” This doctri 
is not confined to the tyrants. It is one of the roots of t 
malaise of “modern man,” and its cure is found in that be i 
in God that was central in the teaching of Judaism. 
“Religion subserves many purposes. It is a principle 
explanation of the universe, in the light of which the inc 
vidual can find meaning for his own career and that of ma 
kind. It is a sanction for morality. It is an esthetic, a 
much else besides. But not the least of its utilities is thi 
by positing God it inhibits man from laying claim to b oi 
God. It prevents his becoming less than man through t 
arrogance of claiming to be more. In brief, it helps to kee 
man human.” 
This is very much what Professor T. V. Smith has bee 
telling us recently. “It is morbid, and leads to ultimate f 
sumption, for men to confuse themselves with God.” ™ 
is what Justice Holmes had in mind . . . when he than 
God for the day that he discovered that he himself w 
God.” “Man isn’t God: his powers are quite limited, 
worst of all, the time allowed him to exert his little pc 
is finite.” These are sobering words for anyone — Jew, Ge 
or Unitarian — who thinks he has “outgrown” belief in | 
2s 
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BS Schulman, studying for the Unitarian ministry at the Harvard Divinity 
ool, is a veteran of World War II and the Korean campaign, having served aboard 
‘USS Princeton until his release. A native of Nashville, Tennessee, and a graduate 
the First Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City before recall to active duty. Mr. 
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wulman is now student assistant at the Arlington Street Church in Boston. 


lunt talk in Korea’s battle-zone 


‘Above all, we were impressed by the 


complete futility of war to achieve peace’ 


By FRANK SCHULMAN 


Our rest period in 


osuka has been cancelled, and we must report at once to the operating area.” 


: CHINESE HAVE BROKEN through the Allied defense line. 


nd so was delayed a period of liberty 
relaxation we had been eagerly anti- 
iting. On this trip into port Air Group 
eteen, attached to the USS Princeton 
large aricraft carrier operating in the 
lean combat zone — had been sched- 
il to disembark to return to the United 
es. The leader, Commander Richard 
trick, was’ scheduled for retirement 
n active flying. With righteous indig- 
, he led an air assault against the 
my he had learned to hate—the enemy 
- now delayed the return of the entire 
group to the States. 

Ommander Merrick never returned. 
was last seen going down behind the 
my lines, just before his plane ex- 
led. Ten days later, we went into 
Dsuka, but we went with heavy 
ts. We had lost our commander, and 
ty more other planes and men than 
iked to think about. 

ae larger part of our casualties, how- 
, were not caused through enemy 
. During our nightly general quar- 
-sunset until dark—a jet came in 
He lost control of his plane and 
ed into the fantail of the ship, burst- 
flames and exploding. The pilot 
sulted out and was saved, but sev- 
men were severely burned, and one 
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ives were lost 

not-publicized fact of this war is 
here has been a good bit of sub- 
me action. When we occasionally 
unidentifiable subs among our task 
we challenged them; they refused 


to answer, and we sunk them. Only 
once did any offer a fight. They threw 
a torpedo at the Bon Homme Richard, 
another large aircraft carrier running be- 
side us, but missed and hit a destroyer 
beside it. Fortunately, the Princeton 
was close enough to pick up all the 
wounded and no lives were lost. 

The USS Princeton was in the combat 
zone for eight months during the hardest 
fighting. We gave close air support to 
the troops ashore, and participated in 
most of the major battles, including the 
evacuation of Hamhung. 


Like football crowds 


At Hamhung we evacuated the remains 
of a division of marines. The stories 
they had to tell were pathetic. We were 
told that over ten thousand men had 
been lost from this one division—over 
two-thirds of the total number. We 
asked a news correspondent why this 
huge loss took place. 

“Fighting the Chinese,” he explained, 
“is very much like fighting crowds com- 
ing out of a football game. One man 
can fire just so many bullets, and there 
are even a limited number of bullets.” 


Death by accidents 

We lost many planes and many men; 
we suffered many casualties and had 
many accidents. One was able to ob- 
serve from day to day the increasing 
apathy of the men serving aboard the 
ship. 
When our first accident occurred we 
were highly shocked. A seaman on the 


bridge stuck his head into an opening 
to satisfy his curiosity as to the nature 
and contents of the space. It developed 
that this was part of the radar mechanism 
that rotated while being used. In an- 
other part of the ship, at the same time, 
another person became curious as to the 
function of a lever. He threw the lever, 
the radar mechanism acted, and before 
anyone knew further, the first seaman 
was decapitated. A board of inquiry 
was formed, elaborate memorial services 
were later held. 

The next.week one man, beset by emo- 
tional difficulties, carried out a threat to 
take a lethal dose of rat poison. Again 
we were shocked; again the board of in- 
quiry and the memorial services which 
at least afforded us the consolation of 
paying our last respects. 

The following week, during a storm, 
came the dreaded cry of “Man over- 
board!” No one who has never experi- 
enced this can imagine the horror of 
those few minutes in which the engines 
are stopped and the helicopter crew as- 
sembled for the search. Everyone knows 
that each minute without the word 
passed, “Man rescued,” lessens the 
chance. This man was not found; nor 
were the others who were later lost by 
accidentally falling or being washed over- 


board. 
Shock dismissed 


Several men were unable to stand the 
strain of Navy life. At least two, to my 
own knowledge, were so upset that they 
voluntarily signed statements that they 
were homosexuals. This gives the man 
an Undesirable Discharge—which is, as 
the name implies, not normally a desired 
type of release. Neither of those men 
were in the least homosexual; they 
merely claimed they were to get out. 
Another person became deranged and 
then violent. At first he merely went 
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' We found that the Japanese 
are able to imitate anything 
in the Sears Roebuck Cata- 
log .... But in no instance 
could we see a trace of orig- 
inality. Their faculty for ini- 
tiative seems to have atro- 
phied with the centuries of 
disuse. 
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around the ship unscrewing light bulbs 
(to keep the people who were after him 
from finding him). He was placed in 
sick bay, and after several attempts to 
kill the doctors with fire axes he was 
sent to a neuropsychiatric hospital for 
treatment. . 

Such things ceased in time to be a 
shock. They became accepted as in- 
evitable. Instead of consternation, one 
merely aked the identity of the casualty, 
on the chance that he might be a com- 
panion. Eventually this also passed, and 
such accidents meant only the added 
trouble of holding a divisional muster to 
find out whether the lost man was of 
our division. 

In this same manner were the aims of 
the war dismissed. We were engaged in 
war because the Chinese had attacked 
our side. It was that simple, and that 
was the end of it. Those of us who did 
concern ourselves with the ideals in- 
volved were nonplussed. Above all, we 
were impressed by the complete futility 
of war as a method of achieving peace. 
On the one hand we saw a monstrous 
waste of men, money, resources, power; 
but we were unable to see the noble 
ideals, the brave aspirations which should 
have counter-balanced it. 


No altruism in militarism 

Militarism seemed to have a peculiar 
effect upon us. Although there were 
many admirable features to military serv- 
ice—good pay, retirement, travel, and so 
on—almost none were to be found who 
liked the system. There was a hatred 
against the organization that forced us 
to take orders blindly. A man must 
work in that job which satisfied the 
whim of his seniors; he may wear only 
the clothes the captain of the ship indi- 
cates; he may go ashore only at the 
pleasure of the division officer; his entire 
life is regimented. We realized that this 
was the most efficient and only practi- 
cable way to fight a war. But this did 
not make the burden lighter nor more 
endurable. 

This, with other factors of military life, 
fostered an attitude of selfishness. Good 
and bad became relative to the individ- 
ual, and not to society as a whole. Such 
things as the national debt, politics, and 
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religion, which are only remotely con- 
nected with the problems of simple life 
aboard a ship, were of no concern. Per- 
sonal habits degenerated into amoralism. 
If one did that which was moral, it was 
for purely practical reasons, and not be- 
cause of any altruism. Let me point out, 
though, that this was not immoralism 
as much as amoralism. Apparently, how- 
ever, most men readjust well enough 
when they return to the states and suffer 
no conscience pangs over misdeeds. 
Amidst all this were seeming contra- 
dictions. While the majority of the men 
would not have considered themselves 
religious, large numbers of them felt, in 
a vague way, that it offered the only 
final solution to the problem confronting 
mankind. The services held each Sun- 
day morning were usually filled; vesper 
services, Sunday and daily evening devo- 
tions were well attended. It was not at 
all unusual to see a sailor reading the 
Bible during leisure hours. This, it seems 
to me, is in great contrast to the 
spirit found in the Second World War. 
The several of us who were ministerial 
students were quite frequently sought out 
for discussions about personal problems. 


Japanese have no opinions 

Most of us were impressed by our 
varied experiences. A frequent topic of 
discussion was the Japanese attitude to- 
ward their conquerors. One normally 
would have expected an attitude of an- 
tipathy, but we could see no evidence of 
it. Although the Japanese are polite to 
an extreme, they are not given to express- 
ing insincere thoughts, and there were 
many expressions of friendship. Many 
of us finally concluded that the Japanese 
actually had no opinions at all. The cen- 
turies of militarism have trained them 
to accept what is given without question- 
ing the hypotheses. They have an innate 
respect for authority and either cannot 
or will not think conttary to it. Conse- 
quently, on being told the virtues of 
democracy they merely acquiesce with- 
out actually acceding. This attitude, this 
inability to think creatively, is the precise 
parallel of that found in the strongly 
Roman’ Catholic communities in which 
I have traveled. 

We found, for example, that the 
Japanese are able to imitate anything in 
the Sears Roebuck Catalog. They could 
make exact duplications of American 
manufactured products at a small frac- 
tion of their cost in America; they could 
copy portraits and paintings with an 
amazing accuracy for detail. But in no 
instance could we see a trace of orig- 
inality. Their faculty for initiative seems 
to have atrophied with the centuries of 
disuse. This phase of Japanese culture 
was very discouraging, and it gives rise 
to much pessimism. 


There seemed to be real ties of frien 
ship between the Japanese and the Ame 
icans. That these people were once o1 
enemies was, characteristically, forgotte 
by the Americans; nor did the Japane: 
show any overt awareness of our previot 
relations. These ties were most evider 
by the fraternization and frequent inte 
marriages. Presumably, the Japane: 
girls, who are rigorously trained to follo 
the wishes of their family, would not : 
heartily accept the American milita 
man if there were any deep hesitan¢ 
against him. They had no hesitanc 
at naming a principal boulevard “Ge: 
eral MacArthur Street,” or in calling 
park in Tokyo “Doolittle Square!” 


Petty squabbling confusing 


The future of religion in Japan is di 
ficult to understand. There is a smal 
though solid, Unitarian movement i 
Japan, and two Unitarian churches 
Tokyo. The state religion, Shinto, is né 
a religion in our sense of the term. 
the same way, Christianity is a cor 
pletely new concept to them, and the 
do not understand it. Orthodox Chri 
tianity and fundamentalism seem to thej 
to be so filled with superstition that li 
eral religion is more suited to their ter 
perament, but they cannot understand 
enough to be enthusiastic about it. Th 
petty squabbling among the mar 
branches of Christianity add to the 
fusion. 

“Not the least frightening aspect 
war is the stolidity of the men fightin 
it. Why military service, at least in an 
around the combat areas, brings with 
an inevitable decay of moral and ethie 
standards is debatable, but that it do 
is everywhere evident. 


It is difficult to keep a wholesom 
approach to the problems of mankind : 
the face of the attitudes that war foster 
One is overwhelmed with a sense | 
helplessness and futility. There is : 
much that must be accomplished; 
wonders whether there is still time. 
in the same proportion is one impressé 
with the urgent need for action. 
solution is offered is, I suppose, depen 
ent upon the individual’s own pers¢ 
ity. But I can see no solution the 
adequate except the gospel of liber 
religion. The mass, ever content wil 
sentiment and tradition, must ceasé 
turn instinctively toward those whor 
believes capable of guiding it, just 
flock blindly follows the direction g 
by the leader. Somehow the cr 
must be made to understand 
important thing is, not to follow well, 
to make an individual effort, and it i 
perative for the leaders to re 
that their task is to encourage and o 
this effort. : 
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Bernard S. Redmont is an American foreign correspondent whose work has taken 
to a dozen countries in Europe, most of Latin America and the islands of the 
wcific. He is now residing in Paris, with his wife and 8-year-old son, where he is 
» the editorial staff of the London Daily Mail’s Continental edition, and is Paris 
rrespondent for a broadcasting system in the U. S. and Canada. He was for many 
ars a bureau chief in Europe and South America for U. S. News & World Report. 
aving studied the life and thought of Albert Schweitzer for several years, Mr. 
edmont went to Gunsbach last summer to talk with Dr. Schweitzer during one 
his brief and rare visits to Europe from the jungle hospital at Lambaréné. 


ichweitzer at Gunsbach 


Belonging to no religious denomination, 
he lets his worship lie in work 


By BERNARD S. REDMONT 


Gunsbach, France 


ME YEARS AGO, the chairman at a lecture in Britain asked the distinguished speaker 
»w he wished to be introduced. The guest of honor replied: “Just say this fellow 
ho looks like a Scottish collie is Albert Schweitzer.” 


his incident leaped into my mind as 

. Schweitzer came into the room to 
leet us at his rest home here in Alsace. 
76, Dr. Schweitzer looks ruddy and 
aned —a huge bear of a man with an 
ly ruff of gray hair, a bushy mus- 
he, the step of a young athlete and a 
ip as fierce as iron. On “vacation” in 
native Alsatian hills this summer, he 
eps to a work schedule that would soon 
sar out an ordinary man half his age. 
m very tired,” Schweitzer confides 
y, ‘more tired than I’ve ever been. 
ant very much to sleep, to rest, and to 
in the fields and hills around here. 
t I never seem to find enough time to 


all the work that has to be done for 
mbaréné.” 
Actually he is only technically “on 
sation” in his Alsatian homeland. As 
yays, he drives his nurse-secretaries 
tic with his tireless energy. On one 
his previous breaks from work in 
rica, he took up studies in dentistry 
id obstetrics. Now he has been comb- 
* Strasbourg for medicines and band- 
*s, poring over the latest catalogues, 
dom pausing for rest. 


guse by the road 

The long road from Paris to Gunsbach 
ads for nine hours over the plateau of 
r aine, rich with the legends of Joan 
Arc, and the pine forest of the Vosges, 
wn into a peaceful valley watered by 
+ River Fecht. . 

{n the village of Gunsbach, unmarked 


most maps, neighbors point out the 
8 siceaae On a prom- 


use of le grand 


A 


- 


hh my books and play the organ and. 


ontory of rocks, the Rochers de Kaen- 
zenrain, where as a boy he used to sit 
and gaze at the peaks of the Vosges and 
the valley looking down towards Muns- 
ter, stands Dr. Schweitzer’s house. He 
designed and built it himself, with the 
help of an architect many years ago, and 
now it is wreathed in ivy and flanked by 
chestnut trees and currant bushes. 
Friends had urged him to build behind a 
garden wall for privacy. But Schweitzer 
wished it to be a “house by the side of 
the road” which would symbolize his 
dedication as “a friend to man.” Two 
metal numbers on strings, the gift of 
village children, ring the old-fashioned 
bell of the house, and the door is opened 
by Mme. Emmy Martin, a faithful Swiss 
nurse who has been with the doctor for 
years. “Come in and have tea,” she 
smiles, “the doctor will be with you in a 
few moments. He has been in Stras- 
bourg for eight days buying medicines 
and getting things in order for Lam- 
baréné. He never rests, that one.” 

Soon, a door opens and a big man 
strides in. With his black felt hat, faded 
but clean cotton khaki jacket, white wing 
collar and black silk string bow-tie he 
looks like a kindly gardener in an Italian 
villa. “Don’t get up!” cries Dr. Schweit- 
zer. And he gently but firmly pushes the 
visitor down in his seat twice, before he 
makes it clear that he means to have no 
nonsense. 


The village organist 

Dr. Schweitzer pops a cookie into his 
mouth and says, “I have to practice the 
organ for a while, now. If you're not in 


a hurry, would it bother you to come 
along with me?” The man who has re- 
fused millions in concert fees and could 
pack halls all over America and Europe 
if he wished, walks down the road to the 
little church in the village, climbs to the 
organ gallery in the rear and sits down 
to play to an empty auditorium for 
almost two hours. The organ is one he 
built himself as a model of what a small 
church organ ought to be. He pauses 
only to comment simply from time to time 
on the beauty of Widor’s Sixth Organ 
Symphony. His feet and hands dance 
over the pedals and keys in a ballet of 
sound and color that seem to shake the 
very church with its pealing majesty. 

Schweitzer tries to play every day, but 
does not always find enough time. He 
first began to study music at the age of 
5, with his father, who was vicar of 
Gunsbach, and he has loved it ever since. 

You cannot hear one of the world’s 
greatest organists play in a concert hall, 
but you can attend the Sunday service in 
Gunsbach and hear Schweitzer play for 
his village neighbors as they climb the 
ridge to church and raise their voices to- 
gether with him in hymns. Schweitzer 
walks down the middle of the road to 
church, with a bent little white-haired 
lady on his arm, the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Jewish professor of history 
who married him 39 years ago and took 
up nursing so that “you won't be able to 
get along without me.” He walks in the 
back door and up the back steps to the 
organ loft and does his job like any other 
village church organist. Schweitzer him- 
self belongs to no denomination and care- 
fully refrains from joining any one. Per- 
sonally, he tries to live the life that Jesus 
preached. He never dwells on prayer. 
His worship lies in work. 

The parish church at Gunsbach, since 
the days of Louis XIV, has served both 
Catholics and Protestants. For the 
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Schweitzer at Gunsbach 


Protestants, nothing need be changed in 
the austere square interior, graced only 
by a pot-bellied stove in the center of 
the auditorium and a chimney pipe lead- 
ing overhead and out the side wall. 

Overhead, the plaster is peeling, and 
the only decorations are a moulding de- 
sign near the ceiling and the words on 
the front wall: Er ist unser Friede —“He 
is our peace’— from the 14th verse of the 
second chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Appropriately enough chosen, 
the complete verse reads, “For he is our 
peace, who hath made both one, and 
hath broken. down the middle wall of 
partition between us.” 

There is a high pulpit, two or three 
large placards with the numbers of the 
hymns to be sung, and bare walls. Ger- 
man is used throughout, for the bilingual 
congregation speaks an Alsatian dialect 
of German most often, even though it 
considers itself French. When the Catho- 
lics hold their service, the choir is illum- 
inated behind an open work gate of wood, 
and a priest in surplice extends his palms 
over the group and speaks the Latin 
words of the mass. 


‘I’m a heretic’ 

In this setting at Gunsbach, Dr. 
Schweitzer’s thoughts often turn to man’s 
search for religious truths, and the vari- 
ous forms this search has taken. Here 
are some of the things he told us: “One 
talks a lot these days about uniting Prot- 
estantism. Protestantism can’t be united. 
Each denomination insists on keeping its 
own independence. Anyhow, by its very 
nature, there oughtn’t to be uniformity. 
Our strength is our diversity. 

“My father was born a Lutheran, and 
I was confirmed as a Reformed Church 
member, but I belong to none. You 
know, I was known in the theological 
school in my youth as the ‘extreme leftist’ 
of the students there. 

“So far as I am concerned, now, I feel 
closest to the Quaker idea—a_ seeker 
after truth. Always I seek for the his- 
torical truths, and I never want to hurt 
anyone or to impose my opinion on any- 
one. ° 
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““He who would rejoice in 
victory, would be rejoicing in 
murder. At the victory cele- 
bration, the general should 
take his place as is the cus- 
tom at funeral ceremonies. 
The slaughter of human be- 
ings in great numbers should 
be lamented with tears of 
compassion.’ ” 
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“It’s not the creed or the doctrine that 
counts. Ways of theology can be dif- 
ferent. That doesn’t matter. Its piété, 
the spirit, that. counts—love, kindness 
and the way you live. Whether in a 
church or not. And piety can’t exist until 
people join together in seeking it. 

“We cannot have one big church today. 
Each church should first by itself do its 
own job of piety — translated into prac- 
tical life. 

“Tm a heretic, I know. All modern 
efforts have been directed toward uniting 
the churches. I don’t favor that. We 
can all meet —in piety. The forms do 
not matter. Catholics too. But the Prot- 
estants have a more mobile army that 
uses a wider variety of weapons. Each 
respects the belief of the other. 

“Do you remember the 13th chapter of 
the First Epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians? That is the heart of everything. 
‘. . . and the greatest of these is love.’ 
You cannot live life only for yourself. Ah, 
yes, Paul, he is the one who best ex- 
pressed the spirit of Jesus. We who are 
the children of pastors and teachers have 
a debt and an obligation to pay. It is 
we especially who must take most seri- 
ously the words of Paul. 

“I have always tried to point out, too: 
Don’t violate the Sabbath — you'll violate 
your heart. Sunday — once a week, any- 
how — mustn’t be simply a day of rest, 
but also a day for some meditation. The 
day we lose that feeling for our Sunday 
— we are lost.” 

Dr. Schweitzer spoke fondly of Ober- 
lin who was so like himself in many ways. 
Oberlin, too, was a pastor and the son of 
a pastor. Like Schweitzer, Oberlin was a 
colonizer, who went into the forests of 
the Vosges instead of the virgin forest of 
Africa. Venturing into a proverty-stricken 
area of Alsace devasted by the Thirty 
Years War, Oberlin brought better 
methods of soil cultivation, manufactur- 
ing, roads and bridges. He started a 
traveling library and the first nursery 
schools. Balzac immortalized him in 
“The Country Doctor.” 


Disturbed by television 

Day-to-day events have left Dr. 
Schweitzer no less optimistic about man’s 
potentialities than before, in spite of 
wars, the atomic bomb, a new arms race 
and the growth of totalitarianism in the 
world. It is not strictly true of him to 
say, as some have, that he dislikes to read 
newspapers or listen to the radio these 
days. “I‘m not a monk,” he chuckles. 
“People have to know what’s going on in 
the world. We get newspapers at Lam- 
baréné.” In a corner of his. cluttered 
study at Gunsbach is a small table radio. 
The doctor knows what is going on in 


All men have some great value witha 


_ing stimulation from within. Look in 


‘develop a profound civilization to shoy 


the world. But his approach seeks rathe 
to give universal answers to issues tha 
to give headline judgments. Here ar 
some of his views: ] 

On the way to world peace: “I hay 
my opinions. But always I have tried | 
point the way to a new spirit, and Ty 
tried to be above parties and movements 


them. Our task is to make them thi 
more deeply and seriously and wisel 
about the problems of our times.” 
On the world’s greatest illness: a 
great sickness of man is that he is con) 
stantly seeking entertainment, and more 
entertainment — sometimes of the mo 
stupid and cruel type—instead of fine 
some aspects of sports and boxing an 
youll see what I'mean. Seneca was one 
of the first to speak out against the cor 
bat of the gladiators. Isn't there possibh \ 
a parallel between the decadence of the 
declining Roman Empire and our 0 vr 
over emphasis on mass hysteria stimt 
lated by some mass sports?” 
Though far from any coaxial cable 61 
video outlets, Dr. Schweitzer is wel 
aware of the “progress” of television. Heé 
is deeply disturbed by its implicatior ; 
and effects on modern life, particula ) 
as another example of the emphasis or 
entertainment and exteriorization. 
The ‘second job’ | 
On leadership in the world: hid 
veloped and semi-primitive peoples w. 
have now won their independence — 
can fulfill our role only if we oursel¥ a 
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preoccupied with exterior things, w 
we do well, but not with real depth, n 
with godliness. We've lost our sense 0 
spiritual values. And that’s why we 
in our present fix. We who claim to | 
giving real civilization to the under-d 


them the way.” 

On the most important problem toda 
—fear? war? hunger? pain?: “We mu 
become different men. Go back to’ 
deep roots. Begin at the beginning agl 
We need the old spirit we once — 
the end of the 18th century — the era 
Rationalism. It was after that era t 
we lost our way. We need a new spi 
too, and one strong enough to inp 
men of the whole world. That can 
us through.” 

On | what the world most needs: 
piété.” (Not piety in the priggish sen: 
the word, but an affectionate devot 
godliness in men, and what the do 
calls “reverence for lifes ).o2 

On what the ordinary man can ¢ 
help: “We must all do what we 
not enough merely ‘to exist. = 
enough to say, I’m earning enov 
live and support my family. La 
work well. I’m a good father. - 
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“The great sickness of man is 
_ that he is constantly seeking 

entertainment . . . sometimes 
_ of the most stupid and cruel 
type—instead of finding stim- 
_ ulation from within... . Isn’t 

there possibly a parallel be- 
_ tween the decadence of the 
_ declining Roman Empire and 
our own ever-emphasis on 
mass hysteria stimulated by 
some mass sports?” 


ood husband.’ That’s fine. But you 
aust have a Second Job — what I'd call 
autre occupation. Seek always to do 
ome good. Every man has to seek in 
is own way to make himself more noble 
nd to realize his own worth. You must 
ive some time to your fellow men. For 
e don’t live in a world all our own. Your 
others are here, too. Even if it’s a 
ttle — do something for those who have 
eed of a man’s help—something for 
hich you get no pay but the privilege 
£ doing it. What the world needs most 
day is men who will occupy themselves 
ith the needs of other men. 
“Yes, I know there are those who sigh 
d say, ‘If I were only rich. . . .’ Well, 
a don’t have to be rich. The greatest 
a. is the heart. That’s the greatest 
suth.” 
On international cooperation: “You 
year so much these days about interna- 
onalism and international efforts for 
nis and that. Well, I use the word ‘in- 
ernational’ sparingly. The world has 
ever been less international, while it 
ses the word so much. Real interna- 
onalism doesn’t depend on forms or 
ctures of organization, but on a spirit 
brotherhood in the hearts of men.” 


chweitzer—gang foreman 
_Of the present routine at Lambaréné, 
dr. Schweitzer speaks with enthusiasm. 
irom the first bell at 6:30 a. m. to the 
lights out” at 9 p. m., the hospital hums 
7ith activity and with the babel of eight 
r ten languages spoken by its patients. 
“Nobody has a watch,” says Schweit-- 
sr. “Everything's done by the bell.” 
e doctor shrugs his shoulders half-im- 
atiently and grumbles with a smile, 
When I come to Europe, I have to get 
sed to the idea that I must wear a watch 
‘that I have to wearatie... .” 
who can work, do so—convales- 
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2 hospital that patients and relatives 
e in groups from as far as 300 miles 
y: The working patients take a hand 
i the early morning, under the doctor’s 

sonal direction. He acts as gang fore- 


\ 


man. They help maintain roads, chop 
down trees, fight the never-ending war 
between the advancing jungle and the 
clearing, pull weeds, carry water and 
attend to the garden. 

At 7:30 a. m., the second bell sounds, 
ending the initial work period. At 8, 
breakfast is served and the bell sounds 
for medical rounds. “I don’t like the 
doctors or nurses to work until 8 o’clock. 
They need their rest,” he says. 

Meantime, there is new work for all — 
tidying up, morning household chores. 
Women wash clothes, sew, make beds. 
Work is a necessity at Lambaréné, for all 
who can. Most of the patients have no 
money to pay for their care, have no food 
for subsistence. The hospital’s own re- 
sources are limited. As a result, the duty 
of work has to be enforced. 

“But if they aren't watched, they don’t 
work,” Dr. Schweitzer repeats. This 


phenomenon has puzzled Americans and 


Europeans, as it has troubled the doctor 
for decades. But he has written also: “I 
can no longer talk ingenuously of the 
laziness of the Negro after seeing fifteen 
of them, for instance, row upstream un- 
interruptedly thirty-six hours to bring a 
man to me who was seriously ill.” 


Can't preserve fruit 

As a result of years of wark, the 
periodic food crises and famines that 
used to plague the hospital have been 
ended. The garden is flourishing, and 
fresh oranges, mandarines, guavas and 
other fruits are heaped on the table at 
each meal. 

“Many of the patients we've cured 
have stayed on to work as nurses — men 
and women. Some we've had for 25 
years. Many have learned to read and 
write and have been a great help to us. 
At 12 noon, rations are distributed to the 
sick. We feed 400 people every day. 
Rice is our big need, and when there’s 
not enough, we have to fill in with 
bananas and manioc. We use between 
2,600 and 3,300 pounds of rice a week. 
That’s the big expense of the hospital. 
For fats and oils, we have palm oil. The 
garden supplies us with vegetables from 
May to September, but it’s flooded in 
rainy season, and if we're fortunate, we 
get some salads. Bananas we eat all year 
round. These are plantains, not your kind 
of bananas. And we cook them — you 
can’t eat them raw. They're helpful, to 
economize on bread and potatoes. We 
have chickens at the hospital— and we 
have goats, but we use them for the fer- 
tilizer they provide. It’s curious, but we 
can’t preserve our fruits — all of them are 
eaten fresh. But the trees are staggered 
for fruit-bearing times, so we get them al] 
year round. 
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Schweitzer at Gunsbach 


Malaria lurks in darkness 

“We're at the table about half an hour. 
From 1 to 2 p. m., all whites must take 
a siesta. That's a rule. They must lie 
down, and there must be no reading and 
no talking.” 

Knowing Dr. Schweitzer’s restless 
energy, and his habit of working even 
when others rested, Mrs. Redmont asked, 
half mischievously, “And you, doctor? Do 
you also sleep a siesta?” 

“But of course,” he wagged his finger 
at us with a smile. “Don’t I have to set 
the good example?” 

From 2 to 5:30 p. m., another work 
period. Then tools are returned. At 6 
p- m., all work must stop. It is dinner 
time. After nightfall, no one is permitted 
to wander outside, where mosquitoes and 
malaria, or perhaps even yellow fever, 
lurk in the darkness. 

“In all those years, I’ve never had 
malaria, though it was all around us all 
the time. It’s a question of following 
the rules. One day, you get careless, or 
forget, and sure as anything you get 
bitten and get malaria. It’s the same 
with dysentery. You have to be careful 
all the time.” 

At 7 p. m. Dr. Schweitzer sometimes 
finds time for his organ playing, for his 
writing, for rest, and for chatting with 
the staff. At 9, the final bell sounds for 
“lights out” and another busy day at 
Lambaréné has ended. 


Hospital or zoo? 

While his patients sleep in the evening, 
Dr. Schweitzer plays on the zinc-lined 
ant-proof piano with organ’ pedals 
donated to him in 1913 by the Paris Bach 
Society. Often he reads the latest medi- 
cal journals with his staff, or works on 
his manuscripts — if his pet antelopes, 
monkeys or pelicans have not chewed 
the pages. Schweitzer has a St. Francis- 
like love for animals, and they wander 
freely around the hospital grounds. An 
English nurse once wrote, “Sometimes, at 
Lambaréné you don’t know whether you 
are in a hospital or in a zoo.” 

Theodore, a fawn who lives in Dr. 
Schweitzer’s room, is one of his best 
friends. Gloria Coolidge, the first Ameri- 
can nurse at Lambaréné, told in an article 
in The Christian Register last year how 
the doctor’s organ pedals have to be kept 
covered with a carpet when not in use. 
Theodore loves to walk on the carpet so 
that the pedals will play. The carpet 
covering is necessary because otherwise 
his legs might be broken. Once Dr. 
Schweitzer had to stop playing because 
Theodore tried too insistently to walk or 
sit on the pedals. 

Dr. Schweitzer even. tries to avoid 
treading on ants and beetles. He regrets 
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Schweitzer at Gunsbach 


having to kill snakes and birds of prey, 
and even disease germs, and never does 
so without full realization of the necessity 
of the act. That is all part of “reverence 
for life.” 


Writing books like cooking 

In Dr. Schweitzer’s study called The 
Philosophy of Civilization, he has already 
written two volumes: The Decay and 
Restoration of Civilization, and Civiliza- 
iton and Ethics. Next to come are The 
World View of Reverence for Life and 
The Civilized State. 

About his present literary activities and 
habits, Dr. Schweitzer says: “I'm work- 
ing on the third volume now. Always, I 
find the necessity for cutting and cutting 
down, so as to be shorter and simpler. All 
books should not have cone word too 
much, to be well-written. Always I 
strive for the simplest, the clearest and 
the most natural way of saying anything. 
Writing a book, in some ways, is like 
cooking. You plan something, and then 
it doesn’t quite turn out right, so you 
have to begin again. And it’s the same 
with the cuisine: When there’s too much 
sauce, it just isn’t good. Books, after all, 
are le nourriture de Vesprit. 

“Most books that are written today in 
500 pages could easily have been done 
in 850, with no loss. My formula is to 
complete my book, then put it away and 
leave it for a year. Come back, then, 
and you can see all its defects, and re- 
vise it properly.” 


Boric acid scarce 

Now medical discoveries have immeas- 
urably aided the doctor in his work of 
curing the sick, but they have made life 
more complex, too. Doctors have to 
know so much more. 

“The new American drugs, promine 
and diason, have worked wonders in 
curing leprosy,” he remarks. “We can’t 
cure everybody, but it’s fantastic what 
we have done in the past few years. 
When the new medicines are perfected, 
we can have hopes of wiping out leprosy 
entirely. And then there’s P.A.S. against 
tuberculosis. And penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, aureomycin and the rest. We've had 
such success that patients from all over 
the interior constantly arrive at our hos- 
pital for treatment. This has been one 
of our most difficult years. 

“Is there a real danger of contagion in 
leprosy? We don’t really know. But if 
it’s necessary to show a man how to use 
a spade around the hospital, I take his 
spade and show him how. The impor- 
tant thing seems to be, to be careful of 
nose contacts. You know Gloria Coolidge 
was also the first nurse to take care of 
our lepers. Did you know she’s married 
and lives in Holland row? Look at this 
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drawing she has done of Lambaréné, 
with Theodore, our antelope. It just 
arrived. Buying medicines is so compli- 
cated these days. We want the best, and 
there are so many new drugs now, 
French, German, Swiss, British, Ameri- 
can. We must keep up with the latest 
developments. It’s our duty.” 

Had the war and rearmament and 
stockpiling affected his work? 

“No, not really. Of course, we run 
into a shortage of instruments and of 
corrugated iron for buildings. Some- 
times there’s a shortage of medicines, but 
not now. Only boric acid —now that’s 
hard to find everywhere in the world. 

“Of course, we can always use more 
funds: fans 


(Contributions may be sent to Dr. 


Emory Ross, The Albert Schweitzer Fel- 
lowship, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TOMN AY): 


The generals should mourn 

The present state of world tension has 
greatly anguished Dr. Schweitzer, and 
his comments are as trenchant as ever. 
When news of the end of the war in Eu- 
rope came to the jungle hospital in 1945, 
the dead-tired but busily-working doctor 
paused for a moment in his work 
and reflected. Then he went back to his 
patients. When evening came, and he 
was alone, he permitted himself “to think 


‘and try to imagine the meaning of the 


end of hostilities and what innumerable 
people must be feeling on this night.” 

Then Dr. Schweitzer picked a book 
from his shelf—the sayings of -the 
Chinese sage, Lao-Tze, who lived 600 
years before Christ. As the palm trees 
rustled slightly outside, he read: 

“Weapons are disastrous implements, 
no tools for a noble being. Only when 
he cannot do otherwise, does he make 
use of them. Quiet and peace are for 
him the highest. He conquers, but he 
knows no joy in it. He who would re- 
joice in victory would be rejoicing in 
murder. At the victory celebration, the 
general should take his place as is the 
custom at funeral ceremonies. The 
slaughter of human beings in great num- 
bers should be lamented with tears of 
compassion. Therefore should he, who 
has conquered in battle, bear himself as 
if he were at a festival of mourning.” 


‘Ca-c’ est la guerre’ 

The weekend we talked with Schweit- 
zer, headlines in New York, London, 
Paris and Tokyo were shouting the news 
of cease-fire negotiations in Korea. 
Schweitzer lay sprawled restlessly on a 
peaceful Alsatian hillside, where he had 
taken us to talk. He pushed his black 
hat back on his head and scrambled to 
his feet. We had talked for almost two 


hours, about philosophy, religion, ethi 
music and medicine — about men li 
Seneca, St. Paul, Oberlin. 


“Now, I’ve said enough,” he announced 
emphatically, “I’m not going to talk an 
more. I must have tired you with m 
views.” 


And he led us down the winding path 
through the cherry orchard towards the 
village church. The late afternoon sum 
was falling over the green valley of the 
Fecht, and he seemed to be listening | to 
the chirping of the blackbirds, the jingl- 
ing of cow bells, the buzzing of bees and 
the laughter of school children playing at 
the riverside. Then, interrupting his 
own silence, he broke in sharply: 


“Yes, there is one more thing I mus 
He stopped short, and grasped m 


i 
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say.’ 
arm. 

“Look here, on this slope,” he pointed 
a few yards away, where cherry trees 
rustled and Alsatian vines perfumed 
air with a delicate fragrance. 

“Right here, in the First World War, 
French soldiers were shooting at ea h 
other. One unit entrenched over heal 
one over there. My father tried to tel 
them they were fighting each other. They 
were killing each other — their own men 
But they wouldn't listen. 

“Two days later, he and the villagers 
went up and buted the bodies.” 

He paused, as if seized by a sudden 
pain. 

“You see, ca, c’est la guerre.” 


What’s in a Name? 


‘Tis passing strange, but rarely sinister 
The varied ways folk style their minister 
What names they call kim or miscall, 
He meekly answers to them all. 
Not sheep, nor owning earthly master, — 
The pious faithful call him “Pastor.” 
In country or in rural town 
He sometimes yet is “Elder Brown”; 
Or in some ancient village street 
Their “Parson” still the oldsters greet; 
While in some proper churchly sector 
He’s known sedately as the “Rector.” 
Whether degree lends him renown 
Or not, he’s often “Doctor Brown.” 
Startling him sometimes, such a bother! 
Children not his hail him “Father”; 
And once, when riding with a cabby, — 
He heard himself addressed as “Rabb 
But though responding to each name, 
Without assessing too much blame, — 
“Reverend,” should you it 
uire, 
Stirs his distaste if not his ire; 
And worse — he hates it like the dev! — 
When someone dares to call him “F 
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ubversive inactivity 


If you’re passive to others’ loss of freedom 


you will eventually lose your own 


By ARTHUR FOOTE 


Borasson SIDNEY HOOK, chairman of the philosophy and psychology division of New 
ork University’s graduate school, published an article last year with the provocative 
tle “Heresy, Yes—But Conspiracy, No.”* The thesis was that there is a funda- 
1ental difference between heresy and conspiracy; that in a free country, heresy plays 
legitimate and essential role; and that, to remain free, a country must clearly dif- 
srentiate between the heretic (the holder of unpopular opinions) and the conspir- 
oe who, by devious subversive activities, by secrecy, anonymity, the use of false 


bels, and the calculated lie, seeks to infiltrate and capture strategic positions and 


ltimately subvert the country. 


Because of the widespread fear of 
mmmunism, and the hysterical anti- 
mmmunism which is growing by leaps 
ad bounds, it is most important that 
e thoroughly understand the difference 
stween the dissenter, the non-conform- 
t, the honest and completely loyal critic, 
and the person of traiterous intent who, 
y subterfuge, by illegal and violent 
eans if they appear expedient, endeav- 
‘s to capture an organization, even the 
‘ate, for an alien purpose and power. 


leresy has valid function 
We are liberals, and liberalism, in the 
storic words of Justice Holmes, is be- 
“in the free trade of ideas—that the 
st of truth is the power of thought to 
st itself accepted in the competition of 
.e market.” Citizens have a right to 
press their views freely, the only limit 
sing, as Justice Holmes put it, when 
ich free expression constitutes “a clear 
ad present danger” to public peace or 
fety. 
Heresy, that is, has a real and valid 
ction in a free country. Just as Uni- 
rians, within their churches, believe 
1ere must be broad allowance of differ- 
opinion, and that from the clash of 
mest minds comes clarification of ideas 
gressive discovery of truth, so, in 


to profess and advocate unpopular 
and opinions that depart from the 


9, 1950, New York Times Sunday Magazine. 
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liberal civilization such as ours, the. 


currently accepted norm,—to criticize 
those in power, to voice viewpoints dis- 
turbing to whatever orthodoxies of belief, 
is inherent and essential. 

The liberal, to be a liberal, must (as 
Prof. Hook expresses it) «“stand ready to 
defend the honest heretic no matter what 
his views against any attempt to curb 
him. It is enough that the heretic pays 
the price of unpopularity which he can- 
not avoid and from which he cannot rea- 
sonably plead exemption.” Or, in those 
words, mistakenly attributed to Voltaire, 
the liberal must proclaim: “Though I 
hate and despise what you say, I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Jeremiah ‘subversive’ 

O. K. So much is old stuff for us; but 
never before has conspiracy assumed 
significant proportions in this young 
country of ours. The liberal has had 
his continuing battle, to be sure, but that 
is because so many people are illiberal 
and dogmatic. From of old, the pressures 
of society upon the dissenter have been 
tremendous. In 1553, John Calvin burned 
Michael Servetus, the first Unitarian 
martyr, at the stake in Geneva. In the 
same decade, the earliest Unitarian 
church was founded, in Poland, by an 
Italian heretic, Biandrata, who had fled 
the Inquisition in his native land. And 
ever since, the setter-forth of unpopular 
ideas concerning matters of grave con- 
cern to the community has been made to 
pay in varying degree for his non-con- 


formity. Indeed, as far back into history 
as we care to go, we find this to be true. 
In the Bible we can read how Jeremiah 
and many another were deemed “sub- 
versives’ because they insisted on put- 
ting their finger on the sore spots of 
society, on challenging the vested inter- 
ests of the few, on calling injustice by its 
right name. In English history we can 
read again and again of those who, be- 
cause they espoused unpopular religious, 
economic or political opinions found 
themselves branded as traitors. Many 
of those who settled this country, and 
many later immigrants as well, came 
hither precisely because they were non- 
conformists, unwilling to be silenced, un- 
willing to submit to the bullying tactics 
of either those in power or the bigoted 
majority. 

This goodly company, our spiritual an- 
cestors, were one and all heretics, but 
no single one of them was a conspirator, 
no one of them could properly be called 
a traitor, either to church or country; 
no one of them was engaged in anything 
which could rightly be termed “subver- 
sive activity.” 


Heretic works in open 

Conspiracy is nothing new. In the 
early writings of the Hebrews, we read 
of the Israelites sending spies into 
Canaan. Europe, of course, has long 
been familiar with secret police and for- 
eign agents. But we here in isolated 
America have been little concerned with 
such matters. Now, however, in our 
shrunken world, and in our new role as a 
leading world power, we are confronted 
by a conspiratorial movement of signif- 
icant and even dangerous proportions. 
Communism has been able not simply to 
infiltrate spies into foreign lands, but to 
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Subversive inactivity 


enlist the membership of native commu- 
nist parties in those lands as its own 
agents. 

Hence it becomes imperative for the 
liberal to differentiate clearly between 
the heretic, whose rights to be different 
and to speak his piece must be protected 
and championed, and the conspirator, 
whose traitorous intentions must be 
checked. 

The heretic is a person who operates 
in the open, who refuses to hide behind 
any cloak of secrecy or anonymity. He 
seeks to publicize his ideas. He writes 
books, articles, tracts. On occasion he 
mounts a soap box. He believes whole- 
heartedly in the “free trade of ideas.” He 
may, it is true, espouse certain com- 
munist theories; but he scorns and re- 
pudiates the communists’ method of win- 
ning the game by means of illegal, sub- 
rosa chicanery. He chérishes above all 
the right to think for himself, and ver- 
bally to fence with others, forever seek- 
ing by persuasion to change the world 
of things as they are to the world of 
things as they ought to be. 


Conspirator works in secret 
The communist, it now seems perfectly 
obvious, goes beyond the legitimate 
boundaries of heresy to become what can 
only properly be called conspiracy. What- 
ever earlier doubts we may have had, 
they have been dispelled by our first- 
hand observation of the tactics employed 
by communists in labor unions, govern- 
mental positions and many worthy chari- 
table and educational organizations. They 
have been dispelled, likewise, by our 
reading of Lenin’s authoritative dictum. 
“It is necessary,’ wrote Lenin, and 
Stalin and other Soviet leaders have re- 
peatedly quoted this passage. . . “It is 
necessary —if need be —to resort to all] 
sorts of stratagems, maneuvers, and 
illegal methods, to evasions and subter- 
fuges . . . in order to carry on Com- 
munist work . - In all organiza- 
tions without exception (political, indus- 
trial, military, cooperative, educational 
sports), groups or nuclei of communists 
should be formed... mainly open 
groups but also secret groups.” . ; 
Those are Lenin’s own words, and they 
have never been repudiated by com- 
munist leaders. 


RQLgoggQgngDnggnAnggnggRD2gNG 
‘If you stand by while other 
men lose their freedom you 
may be certain that the time 
is not far away when you will 


lose your own.’ 
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It is now, I believe, clearly established 
fact that the loyal communist is not an 
honest heretic but a conspirator, against 
whose activities every organization, espe- 
cially our government, has a right and 
duty to protect itself. As Roger Bald- 
win, for so many years the able, con- 
secrated director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, has said: 

“A superior loyalty to a foreign Gov- 
ernment disqualifies a citizen for service 
to our own.” 

Hence I submit that it is both proper 
and necessary for the liberal painstak- 
ingly to distinguish between heresy and 
conspiracy, in order that he may con- 
tinue to champion the right to heresy, 
while working with his fellow citizens to 
check conspiracy. 


Unless the liberal does this, unless he : 


is quite clear in his mind in his differen- 
tiation of heresy and conspiracy, he be- 
comes guilty, of what I propose to call 
“subversive inactivity.” I mean, he fails 
to play his proper role, the liberals’ his- 
toric role, as defender of the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, and the great 
principle behind this document — that 
only where there is freedom, liberty of 
thought and discussion, can men grow to 
full stature. 

The subversive activities of the Krem- 
lin-directed communist are not to be 
taken lightly. They should not be mini- 
mized, merely because the American 
Communist Party constitutes only a tiny 
fraction of the population, since a hand- 
ful of individuals in strategie posts can 
cause tremendous havoc. The develop- 
ment of the right methods of dealing 
with this conspiratorial group I conceive 
to be of prime importance. 


Communist ‘under every bed’ 

On the other hand, there is what I 
consider the twin danger of aiid 
munist hysteria; and in the long run this 
may prove to be the greater of the two 
dangers. In violently opposing con- 
spiracy, and at the same time assuming 
that every outspoken critic of the status 
quo is a red and a traitor, we may easily 
extinguish the very freedom we are eager 
to preserve. Already the atmosphere is 
so charged with emotion, that thoughtful 
criticism is being silenced, and fearless 
heretics are being falsely labelled as com- 
munists and fellow-travelers. Those who 
speak out against undemocratic practices 
in our own country run the risk of being 
accused of going over to the enemy. We 
have witnessed the despicable activities 
of Joseph McCarthy, who, under the 
cloak of senatorial immunity, has en- 
gaged in a veritable orgy of character 
assassination. Week after week the sena- 


tor recklessly and irresponsibly accuse 
his victims, no one of whom was ever! 
proved to be other than an honest, loyal 
critic of certain governmental policies. 
And these victims were “tried,” as has 
been said, “not by law but by the ordeal 
of headlines.” Yet, if popular polls are} 
to be trusted, this shameful performance} 
has not boomeranged, but rather in-| 
creased the popularity of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Such, then, is the dan- 
gerous emotional pitch which the fear 
of Russia and the oft-repeated cries of a 
“communist under every bed” have 
aroused in our fellow-countrymen. | 


Congress also has ‘passed a bill, oom 
presidential veto, so extensive in its pro- 
visions as to seriously threaten every 
heretic, every non-conformist, every seri- 
ous, loyal critic of existing conditions. 
However worthy its purpose of curbing 
conspiracy, its effect, I’m very much | 
afraid, will be to silence and intimidate | 
those voices we most need to hear and 
heed. Just as bad, it is likely to brand 
as disloyal and subversive many persons” 
whose patriotism is unquestionable, and | 
whose prophetic concern for justice and 
freedom and peace represents one of our 
greatest national assets. . 


Tyranny of the majority 

Probably none of us is guilty of sub- 
versive activity. The very thought is so 
unthinkable as to be laughable. But I 
am not so sure that we may not, in vary- 
ing degree, be guilty of subversive in- 
activity. By subversive inactivity I mean 
contributing to the subversion of our 
country by failure to act forthrightly and 
courageously in defense of that liberalism 
which values heresy and believes in the 
free trade of ideas. I mean that by our 
negligence, by our complacency, by our 
timidity, we may fail to speak up and to 
act vigorously and hence, by default, 
contribute to the establishment of a 
native, anti-communist totalitarianism. — 


“Those who won our independence by 
revolution were not cowards.” Th 
wrote Justice Brandeis in one of his 
famous Opinions. The defense of de- 
mocracy against the encroachment of 
those in power, and equally, if not more, 
against what Alexis de Tocqueville 
called “the tyranny of the majority” calls 
for men of heroic timber, for men 
afraid to jeopardize their own fortun 
and future. Many of us, let it be frankly 
admitted, have been wont to look upot 
democracy much as many look upon the 
church —as an institution in which 
believe, but do not wholeheartedl 
port. 

Yes, like the great majority of Am 
cans, we believe in democracy, but t 


(Continued on page 26) 
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First announcement: ready December 1 


CREATIVE FAITH 
By Charles E. Park 


Here is a deeply thought-out commentary on the values 
of liberal Christianity written by a Unitarian minister who 
has been called “the grand old man of U.S. liberal pul- 
pits.” Charles Park rejects totalitarianism in religion, 
claiming that spiritual activity is a normal and spontaneous 
function of the soul. He reaffirms the necessity for main- 
taining the integrity of the ethical life in a world con- 
stantly threatened with the breakdown of values. $3 
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COMMUNISM, 
DEMOCRACY, AND 
CATHOLIC POWER 


By Paul Blanshard 


Saturday Review of Literature: “This 
book ought to be read thoughtfully 
by every American .. . .” 59,000 in 
print. $3.50 
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ERASMUS AND OUR 
STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


By Jose Chapiro 
Thomas Mann: “I have read this book 
with the most instant sympathy and ad- 
miration for the great humanist as well 
as for his intelligent, highly informed 
and loving interpreter. The book 
would be meritorious enough, had it 
offered no more than the new translation . . . but in addi- 
tion to that the work offers an ‘introduction’ to that grand 
document, and one truly worthy of it.” $2.50 


THE GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE: 


A Survey of Hellenic 


Culture and Civilization 
By J. C. Stobart 


Out of print for several years, this 

great standard work has again been 

made available. Here is presented 
a general and vivid picture of ancient Greek culture — art, 
history, politics, religion and philosophy. $7.50 
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FREEDOM IS THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE: 


An Inquiry into the Battle for the 
American Future 


By Archibald MacLeish 


The dream of an America which is confident of its 
heritage and conscious of its future greatness — an America 
which is not afraid, not preoccupied merely with the ne- 
cessity of being against the forces of totalitarianism, but 
an America which trusts in the adequacy of its own free 
people to work out an American destiny through positive 
and courageous action. $2 


S.O. S.: THE MEANING OF OUR CRISIS 
By Pitirim A. Sorokin 


A decade ago, the author made certain basic forecasts 
of what civilization was to see — and in the years between, 
nearly every major prophecy has come true. This book pre- 
sents the main trends of the growing crisis facing mankind. 

$2.50 


AMERICAN FREEDOM 
AND CATHOLIC POWER 
By Paul Blanshard 


Honored as one of the “50 outstanding 
books of the year” by the Division of 
Public Libraries of the American 
Library Association. 

John P. Marquand, Pulitzer Prize au- 
thor in the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and well-documented criticism.’ 

$3.50 


News: “Scholarly 
183,000 in print. 


WORLD RELIGIONS 
AND THE HOPE 
FOR PEACE 
By David Rhys Williams 
The author says: “This book 
attempts to summarize what is 
unique and what is universal in 
the various world religions ... . 
The purpose has been to dis- 
cover, if possible, a common 
spiritual dynamic as the basis 
of world understanding and 


Foreword by John Haynes Holmes. 
$2.75 
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FAVORITES FOR CHILDREN OF EVERY AGE 


MARTIN AND JUDY 
Each Volume $1.75 
Vol. I —In Their Two Little Houses. 
Hills. 
Vol. 11 — In Sunshine and Rain. 
and Sophia L. Fahs. 
Vol. If — Playing and Learning. 
and Sophia L. Fahs. 
Christian Herald: “The reader and the child both get an 
education that will add to the health of the child’s growth.” 


MARTIN AND JUDY SONGS 
Compiled by Edith Lowell Thomas 


Library Journal: “Unusual collection of songs for pre-school 
and older child . . . which will enrich his basic experiences 
through melody, action and meaning.” $2.50 


Aves 6-8 
ANIMAL BABIES By Alice Day Pratt 


New York Times: “This will answer accurately and natu- 
rally the questions that occur to boys and girls when they 
are shown newborn puppies and kittens . . . It will teach 
children about the intelligent care and kindly treatment 
of animals.” $2 


FROM LONG AGO AND MANY LANDS 
By Sophia L. Fahs 

Parents Magazine: “The stories collected from many dif- 
ferent countries are those which represent a wide variety 
of cultures, races, and religions, and the thoughts of people 
$2.50 


By Verna 
By Verna Hills 


By Verna Hills 


long ago.” 


GROWING BIGGER 
By Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs 


International Journal of Religious Education: “This tells 
of a youngster of pre-school age — a true scientific account 
of how he feels and what he thinks about from babyhood 
to school age.” we 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


By Bertha Stevens 
International Journal of Religious Education: 


“The author 


approaches the subject through ten objects in the natural 


world . . . all the objects illustrate the orderliness of the 
universe and natural force of some sort.” $1.85 


JOSEPH: The Story of Twelve Brothers 
By Florence W. Klaber 


International Journal of Religious Education: “The author 
has made this a living, moving story of human relations.” 


$1 


7-10 
ANOTHER STORY, PLEASE 


By Vivian Pomeroy 

Religious Book Club Bulletin: “Stories for seven-to ten- 

year-olds featuring common incidents of ‘everyday life 

with sometimes a moral which is never stated but implied.” 
$1.75 


Ages 


Ages 9-1] 
BEGINNINGS OF EARTH AND SKY 


By Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl 
$1.75 


BEGINNINGS OF LIFE AND DEATH 
By Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl 


$1.75 
CHILD OF THE SUN 
By Margaret Dulles Edwards 


Journal of Bible and Religion: “The author has brought 
to youthful readers one of the most thrilling adventures in 
man’s long quest to know Godt $2 


MOSES: EGYPTIAN PRINCE, NOMAD 
SHEIKH, LAW GIVER 

By John W. Flight 

Religious Education: “This fascinating story of the life of 

Moses is an unusual contribution to the field of religious 

education.” $2 


CHURCH ACROSS THE STREET 
By Reginald D. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs 


John Haynes Holmes: “I am enthusiastic over it . . . par- 
ticularly like the plan of the book — taking a great historic 
character and then carrying on from him the story of the 
church of which he was the early leader.” $2.50 


DRAMA OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 
By John W. Flight 


Religious Education: “At last adolescent young folks will 
have the opportunity to study the stirring period of the 
Hebrews from the time of their invasion of Canaan through 


the powerful expansion of the kingdom under Solomon.” 
$2.75 


JESUS THE CARPENTER’S SON 
By Sophia L. Fahs $2 


MEN OF PROPHETIC FIRE 
By Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


A readable examination of the great Jewish prophets of 
the Old Testament. 
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ift suggestions for Christmas 


HOW LUKE 
DISCOVERED 
CHRISTMAS 


By Anita Trueman Pickett 


The age-old story of Christmas as 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, might have 
told it to Luke the Physician. Here 
in the words and experiences of Luke, 
the birth and childhood of Jesus be- 
come the beginning of the greatest 
of the gospels. 

Each $1. 


Six copies $5. 


3 HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.00 EACH 


THE WAY, 
| The WAY 
The TRUTH 
| The LiFe 


TRUTH, 
THE LIFE 


Compiled by 
John Scholte 
Nollen 


Crozer Quarterly: 
“This is a digni- 
fied and lovely little book vastly 
more appealing . . . than most books 
intended for private devotions . . . 

Each $1. 


| 
| 
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Six copies $5. 


VERBA 
CHRISTI: 
The Sayings 
of 


Jesus Christ 
Edited by 
C. W. Stubbs 


Here are the clas- 

sic words of Jesus 

in a unique and 

interesting ar- 

rangement. Through his own words 

one can grasp the continuity of his life. 
Each $1. Six copies $5. 
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6 GIFTS OF DISTINCTION FOR $1.50 AND $1.75 


“JEFFERSON BIBLE”’: 
The Life and Morals of 


Jesus of Nazareth 


Compiled by Thomas Jefferson 
John Haynes Holmes: “Jefferson in- 
ténded his little book for 
personal use, but it has been printed 
in various editions. This one is by 
all means the best. Ably edited, with 
a learned introduction by Henry Wil- 
der Foote, handsomely printed and 
bound with facsimile pages from the 
original edition, this little volume is 
a model of the bookmaker’s art. 
Reg. $2.75 
Special to Unitarians $1.75 


his own 


FOUNTAIN 
OF LIFE 


a) 
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A) sy nee 
fountain of Lif Prys-Jones 
The Christian 


Advocate: “The 
Bible perennially 
commands our attention and intrigues 
our interest. Here in the compass of 
180 pages we find collected some of 
the choice gems of literature that are 
embedded in the Bible .. . set in a 
format that reveals its true literary 
character. The selection is excellent.” 
$1.75 


THE WORD 
TO JESUS 


in Cadence 
Aramaean 
but in 
Accents 
Divine 
By 
Jacob Trapp 


John Haynes Holmes: “A work of 
rarest quality. It is meditative, even 
mystical, in character. Its purpose is 
to distill from out the person of Jesus 
its inner spiritual significance ... . 
The result is a series of brief essays, 
or meditations, set forth in exquisite 
literary style with profound spiritual] 
insight.” $1.75 


THE GREATER CHURCH 
OF THE FUTURE 
By Edwin P. Booth 


Simply written, the basis of this 
book is the liberal theology of per- 
sonalism. Here is the definite rejec- 
tion of schools of theology which 
accentuate sin and human frustration. 
Professor Booth’s humanistic theism 
is warm and personal. Foreword by 
Lyman V. Rutledge. $1.25 


MYSTICISM OF 
SIMONE WEIL 


By Marie Magdeleine Davy 


An account of the life and spiritual 
qualities of this contemporary French 
mystic, who has been compared with 
Schweitzer and Gandhi in her sense 
of oneness with the sufferings of her 


people. $1.75 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
and the 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By T. V. Smith 

New York Times Book Review: “Mr. 
Smith examines Lincoln as a moralist, 
as one who served truth as scrupu- 
lously as any scientist, beauty as faith- 
fully as an artist and who fought for 
the whole of truth goodness 
rather than a part.” $1.75 
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BOOKS OF UNITARIANISM AND RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 


THE RIGHT TO HERESY: 
Castellio vs. Calvin 
By Stefan Zweig 


This new printing again makes available the story of 
Sebastian Castellio’s renunciation of the tyranny of Calvin. 
In the ceaseless struggle against authoritarian dictatorship 
over the minds of men, no liberal can read this account 
and remain unmoved. $3 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE 
By Earl Morse Wilbur 


An introduction to the history of the Unitarian movement, 
covering a short history of Christianity before Unitarian- 
ism, the pioneers of Unitarianism in Europe, and the 
growth of the denomination in Europe and America. 


$3 


CHRISTIANITY: How it came to us, 
What it is, What it might be 
By Charles Edwards Park 


Harvard Divinity School Bulletin: “The lectures are in- 
formal, full of fresh illustrations and well adapted to a 
popular audience. Central to the author’s thought is the 
contrast between the religion of Jesus and that of Paul. 
With some modern exceptions orthodox Christianity has 
taken up the latter. Dr. Park prefers the former. His 
interpretation of it is attractive.” $1.75 


AMERICA’S 
REAL RELIGION 


By A. Powell Davies 


Crozer Quarterly: “Dr. Davies points 
out that America’s real religion ‘is not 
opposed to Christianity—if Christian- 
ity means the precepts taught by Jesus,’ but that its essen- 
tial basis is freedom rather than dogma, and that it is 
the social and political expression of the religious principle 
that all men are brothers and mankind one family. He 
fortifies his thesis by admirably chosen illustrative quota- 
tions from a long list of distinguished Americans . . . 
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$1 
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CHANNING: 
DAY BY DAY 


Compiled and edited by 

Jose Chapiro 

The New York Times Book Review: 
“A selection from the teachings of the 
New England Unitarian for each day 
of the year. It reveals wisdom, liberal] 
and reverent, and embraces politics and economics as well 
as belief, with a firm confidence in free and instructed 
citizens.” Reg. $5. Reduced to $3.50 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN 


By Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs 


Dr. Winfred Overholser: “It is sound psychologically and 
well adapted to the needs of the parents of young children. 
The authors have done a valuable work in presenting the 
latest in child psychology in an undidactic form.” $2.50 


ART AND RELIGION 
By Von Ogden Vogt 
The Hartford Courant: “It is original, it comes at times 
close to reaching absolute originality in viewpoint. Mr. 
Vogt discusses the phases of his subject with a vigorous 
searching, adventurous. and withal wistful intelligence.” 
$4.50 
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s month the Beacon ices is publishing Dr. William’s World Religions and the 
for Peace. For 24 years minister of the First Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
Y. David Rhys Williams comes from a family that has contributed much to Uni- 
anism. Two of his brothers were Unitarian ministers; and his son, George 
ntston Williams, is a special lecturer in theology at the Harvard Divinity School, 


well: as being an ordained Unitarian minister. 


The following article is drawn 


m an address given at a Union service composed of Unitarian, Universalist and 


xish congregations in Rochester. 


rom Synagogue to Town Meeting 


Pilgrims brought to Plymouth 


democratic traditions of Early Church 


By DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


ROPOSE THAT in this Thanksgiving month we make a pilgrimage to Plymouth 
sk. But my first contention is that we can not fully evaluate what was achieved 
those Pilgrim exiles who arrived there in 1620, until we first understood what 
s achieved by another band of exiles who arrived in the ancient city of Babylon 


ie twenty-two centuries earlier. 


refer to the establishment of the 
fish synagogue by those Jews who 
fe taken captive to Babylon after the 
of Jerusalem in the year 586 B. C. 
> launching of the synagogue was not 
y one of the most important steps for- 
cd in the history of the Jewish people, 
was also one of the most important 
9s forward in the history of Western 
lization. 
n my judgment, it is ultimately more 
ponsible for the present shape of 
erica’s free institutions than any other 
gle factor in our social inheritance. 
d here is the chain of historical se- 
nce, as I see it: 
. The synagogue which those Jewish 
es set up during the Babylonian Cap- 
ty was organized on a more or less 
nocratic basis. That is to say, a large 
asure of control was exercised by the 
mbers of each congregation. 
. The earliest Christians were Jews, 
| when they founded their first 
hes, they naturally followed the 
: lag plan with which they were 


i. “When the Pilgrims came to this 
ry, they came with the deliberate 
ose of establishing a church after 
attern of the Early Christian Church, 
conceived it to have been — viz., 
gregational type of religious society, 
etely democratic and autonomous. 


that church sprang directly 


the New England Town Meeting. 

And from that church and the New 
England Town Meeting have come most 
of those democratic ideals and practices 
which constitute what we are pleased to 
call today the American way of life. 


Every Jew his own priest 

President Charles Seymour of Yale 
University, in a recent address, declared 
that the close relationship of the Ameri- 
can and Hebrew cultures has never been 
adequately stressed in our schools and 
colleges. He probably had reference to 
the indirect influence of the Mosaic Law 
and the great Hebrew prophets in shap- 
ing our present institutions. But I am 
prepared to contend that we are directly 
and fully as much indebted to Hebrew 
culture for the democratic example of 
the Jewish synagogue, which strangely 
enough was brought into being by a 
group of Jewish aristocrats. 

Nearly every one of those exiles taken 
captive to Babylon in 586 B. C., was a 
leading citizen of Jerusalem. Intlaed; it 
was precisely because he was a leading 
citizen that he was taken at all. He be- 
longed either to the royal family, the 
nobility, the priesthood or to the captains 
of industry and commerce. All serfs and 
citizens of inferior status were left 
behind. 

Now, how did it happen that this 
group of aristocrats were inspired to 
create such a democratic institution as 


the synagogue? The fact of their aristoc- 


racy was precisely the reason. Being 
aristocrats, they were accustomed to the 
rights and privileges of first class citizen- 
ship and they all insisted upon those 
rights and privileges when they gathered 
together for their underground meetings 
of worship during their exile in Babylon. 
There were so many among them able to 
read and explain the Scriptures that it 
was found desirable to give each man his 
turn. And thus grew up the practice of 
every Jew being his own priest. This 
custom has been preserved intact ever 
since. 

When Jesus stood up in the synagogue 
of Nazareth to read the Scripture, he was 
only exercising a democratic right ‘which 
was his by virtue of being a member of 
the Jewish community. The earliest 
Christians were Jews. When Peter and 
Paul and Barnabas established their 
churches, they too followed the structure 
of the synagogue. When the Pilgrims 
janded at Plymouth they were deter- 
mined to set up here a church after the 
same democratic pattern of those early 
Christian churches. 


Pilgrims — left-wing Puritans 
Now in order to understand the 
achievement of the Pilgrims it is neces- 
sary to know there was an important dif- 
ference between them and the Puritans. 
The Pilgrims represented the extreme left 
wing of the Puritan movement which had 
arisen in the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury to reform the abuses of the estab- 
lished Church of England. They had 
finally come to the conclusion that those 
abuses were beyond all hope of reforma- 
tion from within, so they decided to leave 
the Church of England altogether. They 
sincerely believed that the type of church 
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organization which had developed in the 
British Isles and on the European Con- 
tinent after the Protestant Reformation 
was contrary to the clear teachings and 
spirit of the New Testament, just as was 
the Roman Catholic Church from which 
they had all recently rebelled. The Pil- 
grims felt that the Reformation which 
had freed them from Rome had stopped 
far short of its logical goal and had suc- 
ceeded in merely putting the church 
under new popes, viz., Bishops and 
Presbyters. 

The new rulers in religion, the Pilgrims 
argued, had set limits to the freedom of 
the people and were maintaining them- 
selves in positions of authority by the 
cruel use of the police power of the state. 
New institutions must be created to serve 
the awakening needs of the people, they 
stoutly maintained. ; 

These Separatists tried to establish such 
institutions in their native land but im- 
mediately encountered bitter persecution. 
One of their bravest leaders, Henry Bar- 
rows, was tried for heresy, condemned to 
death and executed with such speed that 
the Separatists fled in terror from Eng- 
land. They found temporary refuge in 
Holland, from whence in 1620 an ad- 
vance guard sailed in the Mayflower, 
landing at Plymouth in the fall of the 
same year. The story of their privations, 
disappointments and heroism is one of 
the prized legacies of our national 
heritage. 


The laymen ordain 

The first important thing they did soon 
after landing was to build a meeting 
house and establish weekly services of 
worship. Their supreme achievement 
was a type of church organization which 
is now known ‘as Congregationalism, all 
power and authority coming directly 
from its membership — completely au- 
tonomous and wholly independent of the 
control of other churches, even its minis- 
ters owing their office to the membership 
directly, and not to ordination at the 
hands of any Bishop or Presbyter. In a 
Congregational church, it is the laymen 
who ordain and not the clergy. 

Those Puritans who settled in Salem 
eight years later, and in Boston ten years 
later, were quite another breed. They 
possessed a different background and 
were actuated by far different purposes 
_ from those who founded Plymouth. For 
one thing, their ministers were all or- 
dained clergymen of the Anglican 
Church. 

They left England not as Separatists 
but as the more advanced guard of the 
Great Puritan Movement within the 
Anglican Church. They held that Church 
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in high regard and came here only to 
establish it in a purified form, free from 
the ever-watchful eyes of the political 
powers who were always trying to use 
it for their own glory and not the glory 
of God. 


Dr. Fuller infects 

These Puritans had no sympathy for 
the Separatist point-of-view and when 
the first contingent arrived at Salem, it 
was their firm intention to leave the radi- 
cal and heretical people of Plymouth 
severely alone, to treat them respectfully 
enough should they desire commercial 
relations, but under no circumstances to 
have any religious fellowship with them. 

Then came the winter of 1629, when 
an epidemic of scurvy broke out in the 
Salem Colony, with not even one phy- 
sician to cope with the problem. Men, 
women and children were dying on every 
hand. Swallowing their pride, the 
Salemites sent an urgent call for help to 
the people of Plymouth who generously 
and quickly responded by dispatching 
one of their ablest physicians to the 
rescue, a Dr. Samuel Fuller, a man of 
great energy, engaging personality and 
persuasive power, a wise and trustworthy 
counsellor. 

He jumped into the breach with all his 
skill and strength. However, many a 
night after he had seen his last patient, 
almost at the point of exhaustion, he sat 
before a fire-place in some cabin home, , 
discussing religious questions with vari- 
ous leaders of the Salem Colony. They 
found thémselves melting before~ the 
glow of his loving service and gracious 
speech and were eager to learn from his 
lips as much as possible. Before he left, 
Dr. Fuller succeeded in converting the 
people of Salem to the Plymouth way of 
church organization. He stopped their 
scurvy, but infected them with what they 
had formerly regarded as the virus of 
Congregationalism. 

The people of Salem in turn spread the 
“infection” to the people of Boston and 
together they carried it to all the Angli- 
ean churches of New England founded 
by groups of Puritan settlers arriving 
later. 

By 1640, most of these churches had 
accepted the plan devised by the exiles 
at Plymouth, but first devised by the 
exiles in Babylon. Anglican clergymen, 
one after another, without repudiating 
their former ordination, went through a 
ceremony of what amounted to re-ordina- 
tion, in which they publicly recognized 
that their real authority came from the 
people who had elected them to office. 

This, we believe today, was a great 
step forward in écclesiastical democracy. 


In Europe today it is pre- 
cisely in predominantly 
Catholic countries — Roman 
and Orthodox — where com- 
munism is making its greatest 
headway. 


No reprisals 
As each new settlement in New Eng 
land established its church, it set up a 
autonomous society, united by a simp 
covenant signed by all members w 
were free to elect a minister of their o 
choosing, without the necessity of havi 
to get the approval of a Bishop, Pr 
byter, or even the ministers of oth 
churches. In short all Anglican church 
in New England at that time beca 
Congregational. ' 
The Puritans, however, lacked a we 
formulated doctrine of church order bi 
which their proceedings could be de 
fended against all critics at home 
abroad. It was the need for such form 
ulation which led to the writing of th 
famous Cambridge Platform of 16 
only twenty-eight years after the landi 
of the Pilgrims. The political and eccl 
iastical authorities in the mother countr 
were becoming alarmed at the turn 0 
events over here. They began at once 
put all kinds of pressure upon the colo 
nists to change their ways: political 
economic, as well as religious. h 
Cambridge Platform was the answer 
the colonists to these pressures. . 


It was a bold and vigorous defiance 
English intervention. They fully e1 
pected drastic reprisals, but the pictur 
in England had suddenly changed wit 
the rise of Oliver Cromwell to power, 
Cromwell had troubles enough at hom 
without looking so far afield as New En 
land. Besides. he was largely in syz 
pathy with what was going on in ' 
United States. He himself was a Puritan 
a Non-Conformist. The Cambridge P. a 
form therefore was allowed to stand with 
out successful challenge. 
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The Platform migrates 

As the Puritans gained experience i 
the practice of self-government in th 
religious affairs, they acquired the det 
mination to achieve the same privilege 
civic and political affairs. The Congr 
gational form of church organizatio 
therefore led directly to the establis) 
ment of the New England Town Meetin 

While at first, only church membé 
were allowed to vote in these Tow 
Meetings, gradually over the years, 
basis was broadened to include all 
zens of good character and reputa 


. 
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vith the exception of women). Thus 
e Cambridge Platform, though origi- 
uly intended as a’ declaration on church 
ernment only, became the nursery of 
litical democracy and the forerunner 
‘the Revolution and of our own Federal 
onstitution and its Bill of Rights. For, 
herever the Puritan migrated, he carried 
ith him this Platform, with its implica- 
ms of religious and political freedom. 
Although some of its original recom- 
endations were soon outgrown and fell 
to disuse, this Platform has served the 
ongregational Churches of this country 
er since. Their chief principle of local 
itonomy is practiced at present, not 
ly by the churches descended from the 
thodox and Unitarian wings of New 
agland Congregationalism, but it was 
lopted by the Baptists, the Quakers, the 
niversalists, the Disciples of Christ, the 
vangelical Reformed, the Dutch Re- 
rmed and many other religious groups. 
) the great majority of Protestants in 
merica today, and all the Jews, of 
urse, belong to religious societies or- 
nized on the Congregational basis. 
Those who belong to Protestant 
urches of the Episcopal and Presby- 
rian order are only one step removed 
9m the Congregational, for their mem- 
rs exercise ultimate control over faith, 
icy and property, through lay, as well 
clerical representatives, directly 
scted by themselves. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
snjamin Franklin, James Madison, John 
Jams, and Alexander Hamilton were 
e master architects of our Constitution 
id all were members of either the Epis- 
palian or Congregational order of 
aurches. Less than one per cent of the 
pulation existing in this country at the 
ne the Constitution was adopted be- 
aged to Roman Catholic churches. 


emocratic church is the rock 
It was a democratic church, insisting 
jon the practice of freedom in the basic 
2a of public worship that originally laid 
2 rock foundation upon which our Re- 
blic stands today, and such a church 
ll constitutes its chief religious under- 
‘ding and motivation. 
It is utter folly to expect a church or- 
nized on a totalitarian basis, from the 
» downward, to give reliable support to 
2 principles and institution of democ- 
y. Lip service? Yes. But in an 
ergency, when it counts, such a church 
a be relied upon to sabotage the hope 
Jemocracy every time. 
it is desirable to speak frankly at this 
To speak frankly about issues 
my people are discussing in private 
les and few are discussing in eps 
not out of ing with the spirit o 
rea oS aig gave us the first 
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From Synagogue to Town Meeting 


Thanksgiving in this country — a tradition 
which highly prized plain speaking and 
held in contempt all cowardly conceal- 
ment of one’s real convictions. 

Surely it is not a true celebration of 
‘Thanksgiving merely to praise God for 
liberties which others paid a dear price to 
win for us, and then ignore the fact that 
the constitutional bulwarks of these liber- 
ties have recently suffered the worst 
assault in our life-time. 


End of noble experiment 
I refer, for one, to the passage of the 
“McCarran Thought Control Bill which 
establishes as law the nefarious and un- 
American principle of “guilt by associa- 
tion” and reverses the American principle 
that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty. If this law is not repealed 
eventually, or declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, I venture to pre- 
dict that future historians will look upon 
it as the beginning of the decline of the 
American Republic as a noble experiment 
in democracy. 

Most of the democratically organized 
churches have not ignored this threat to 
liberty and have protested against the 
McCarran Law, but thus far their voice 
has gone unheeded. Not one peep of 
protest, however, has come as yet from 
the Roman Catholic Church as a church, 
although there have been noteworthy 
protests on the part of individual Roman 
Catholic citizens. 


Church endorsed dictatorship 

A great change seems to have come 
Over Our country in recent years in re- 
spect to the religious foundations of all 
our freedoms, and especially over our 
leaders in commerce, industry, radio, 
press and screen. They, who. once en- 
couraged the free discussion of religious 
issues, are now being intimidated from 
doing so by fear of being charged with 
religious intolerance. Our business and 
political leaders, who once looked to the 
free churches of this land to help pre- 
serve the American way of life, now seem 
to be turning more and more to the 
Roman Catholic Church to preserve it — 
to save it, forsooth, from the threat of 
dictatorship, and especially that of com- 
munism. 

But in my judgment, they are being 
led astray by a vain illusion. They simply 
do not understand either the history of 
their own country or that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. For while that Church 
may be opposed to certain dictators, it is 
far from being opposed to dictatorship 
as a matter of principle. Dictatorship, in 
fact, is the very foundation of its life. 

Absolute control over its faith and 
‘morals is exercised by one official alone, 


who claims infallibility for himself in 
such matters. All local control over its 
policy and property resides in a bishop, 
not elected by any people living in this 
country, or by their chosen representa- 
tives, but appointed by the head of a 
foreign state who lives thousands of miles 
away. That is not democracy but its 
very opposite. 

On the other hand, most religious con- 
gregations in this country do have the 
final voice as to what goes on in their re- 
spective places of worship, and if they do 
not like it they have the power to change 
things. . 

But the citizens who support the 
Roman Catholic Church have no such 
right in their own church, nor does the 
local priest who serves them. All power 
comes from the top downward. An entire 
congregation of Roman Catholics, to- 
gether with their priest, might wish to 
make some change in faith, polity or 
property, but if disapproved by the 
bishop, they could not do a thing about 
it. 

Peril from the Right 


It is high time that we re-examine our 
laws pertaining to church corporations 
and especially the law that sanctions the 
ownership of ecclesiastical property in 
the name of one person and his successor. 


It seems to me that this law is precisely 
the point where American jurisprudence 
went off the road. For this law tends to 
discourage a large portion of our citizen- 
ship from the exercise of democracy in 
the most important area of our - public 
life, viz., worship. Our country which is 
at last keenly and realistically aware of 
the danger of subversion from the totali- 
tarian Left, is still smugly and unrealisti- 
cally indifferent to the equally grave, and 
far more immediate peril of subversion 
from the totalitarian Right. What reason 
have we to expect a Church which does 
not practice democracy in its own affairs 
to defend the cause of democracy any- 
where else, or to prepare its members for 
citizenship in a democratic state? The 
very idea is fantastic. 

Let us not be deceived by that Church’s 
present opposition to communism and 
the dictatorship in Soviet Russia, which 
is obviously unfriendly to it. For it is 
not opposed to the dictatorship in Spain, 
Portugal, Brazil, Argentina and _ else- 
where, which are obviously very friendly 
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No totalitarian church can be 
relied upon to defend the 
ways of democracy. 
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to it. It blessed Mussolini’s rape of 
Ethiopia. It concluded a Concordat with 
Hitler and has never denounced it. 

No totalitarian church can be relied 
upon to defend the ways of democracy. 
History provides no basis whatsoever for 
such a hope. The orthodox church of 
Russia denounced the dictatorship of 
Hitler in Germany, but it supported the 
dictatorship of the late Czar, and is now 
supporting that of the Soviets. The au- 
thoritarian Shinto priesthood of Japan 
fulminated against the dictatorship of the 
Soviets, but vigorously supported the 
chauvinism of the military caste in 


Japan, until it was overthrown by force 


from the outside. In Europe, today, it is 
precisely in predominantly 
countries — Roman and Orthodox—where 


Communism is making its greatest head- 


way. 


Catholic 


It is only the free, democratically or- 
ganized churches which are truly op- 
posed to dictatorships everywhere — 
whether friendly or unfriendly, and of 
whatever stripe. They alone are the 
chief dependable religious bulwarks 
against the possible encroachment of dic- 
tatorship in our own country. For they 
are still fundamentally loyal to the great 
heritage of freedom bequeathed to them 
by their Pilgrim fathers, and which they 
in turn received from their spiritual pro- 
genitors of the Babylonian Captivity. 

It is no wonder that a democratic syn- 
agogue when it returned to Palestine set 
up a democratic state. The fact that 
Israel today is a republic rather than a” 
dictatorship is no political accident, but 
the natural consequence of long training 
in the ways of freedom on the part of 
the people who founded Israel. 


SUBVERSIVE INACTIVITY 
(Continued from page 14) 


doesn’t necessarily mean that we really 
work at it. We do not automatically take 
it as our individual responsibility to step 
forward in defense of civil rights when 
they are abrogated. We do not always 
consider it our personal duty to speak up 
against discrimination in employment, in 
housing, in public accommodations be- 
cause of race or religion. Some of us, I 
am afraid, have ever been guilty of fail- 
ing to make the effort to get to the polls 
on voting day, thus letting go by default 
that sacred privilege for which many free 
men have had to die. 

“Faith without works is dead.” That 
is an old, old statement; but how utterly 
and fundamentally true it is. We are 
guilty of subversive inactivity, and I 
would not call it by any prettier name, 
when we fail to vote; or when we go to 
the polling booth ill-prepared to vote in- 
telligently. We are guilty of subversive 
inactivity if we fail to make clear to our 
friends and neighbors and fellow-citizens 
that we believe thoroughly, unequivo- 
cably in those rights and privileges which 
are essential to human freedom — the 
right of free assembly, of freedom of re- 
ligion, of free expression of opinion, the 
free discussion of public issues. We are 
guilty of subversive inactivity whenever, 
through intimidation or expediency we 
remain silent, and by our silence give 
consent to that which is evil and tyran- 
nous, to that which would rob men of 
their dignity. 

Often I think of that statement made 
by Martin Niemoller but three days be- 
fore his arrest by Hitler in 1937: “If you 
stand by while other men lose their free- 
dona you may be certain that the time is 
not far away when you will lose your 
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own.” Niemoller learned that lesson five 
years too late. But a great many people 
have not learned it yet. What happened 
there can happen here; and most as- 
suredly will happen if men do not have 
the courage of their convictions, if they 
lack the fortitude to live up to their 
principles. 


‘My precious neck’ 

I have been speaking in defense of 
heresy, in defense of the right of free 
men to voice their opinions without 
threat of reprisal. And that right can 
only be secure so long as free men are 
willing to run the risk of reprisal. But 
there is one particular heresy, if I may 
call it such, which I deplore, and that is 
the heresy that what one lone individual 
says or does is inconsequential. Many 
of us are trapped by a kind of paralysis 
of futility. How much evil goes unchal- 
lenged, and like a rumor goes on its way 
gathering momentum, precisely because 
you or I or somebody else confronting it, 
says: “After all, it’s not my particular re- 
sponsibility. Why should I stick my 
precious neck out? What can my feeble 
strength avail to dam such a torrent?” 
What we forget is that when a theatre 
is on fire, it may only take one strong, 
calm voice to change a panic into an 
orderly exodus. 

And yet we have to realize that there 
are no guardian angels watching over the 
brave. The prophet’s fate is often ston- 
ing; many of liberty’s champions have 
ended at Golgotha; and many others, 
courageously speaking up, have been 
voices crying in the wilderness. 

To. champion human dignity and 
human freedom at a time when the 


‘mine. One of the early Scotch reforme 


We are guilty of subversive 
inactivity whenever, through 
intimidation or expediency 
we remain silent, and by our 
silence give consent to that 
‘which is evil and tyrannous. 


masses of men are stampeding demani 
the kind of courage that Huxley exemp 
fied when he said: 

“If wife and child and name and far 
were all to be lost to me one after t 
other as the penalty, still I will not lie 

Yes, that’s what we've talking abot 
and we're remembering that the easie 
kind of lying is silence when we oug 
to speak. . 


My stubborn ounces 


Bonaro Overstreet has a brief poe 
worth quoting’in this context: 


You say the little efforts that I make 
will do no good: 
they never will prevail 
to tip the hovering scale 
where justice hangs in balance. 
I don't think 
I ever thought they would. 
But I am prejudiced beyond debate 
In favor of my right to choose which si 
Shall feel the stubborn ounces of 
weight. : 


That must be our spirit, good frient 
and neighbors, else we, as liberals p 
fessing belief in all the glorious princip 
of Jeffersonian democracy, shall be foun 
wanting. If we fail to play our part li 
men, if we fail to be worthy of our glor 
ous Judaeo-Christian, democratic her 
tage, if we fail to make the stubbe 
ounces of our weight count on the side 
human freedom and dignity, then on th 
day when we face the judgment throm 
we shall be charged with the hein¢ 
crime of subversive inactivity. 


There is a story, long a favorite 


was a man named Andrew Melville; a 
on a certain day after preaching André 
Melville was threatened by the politic 
big-wig of his neighborhood, the Ear 
Morton. Said the Earl of Morton: Eit 
you will cease your free speaking of the: 
obnoxious doctrines, or I shall have 
hanged by the neck until you are 1 
decidedly dead. And Melville laug 
in the Earl’s face, and said in words 
every Scotsman loves to remember: 
“Tush, sir, threaten your courtiers ¢ 
that manner. It is the same to 
whether I rot in the air or in the gro 
It will not be in your power to han 
exile His truth.” ~ ‘ee 


Both Mr. Meier and Mr, Slocum taught at Tougaloo as assistant professors of his- 
wry, the former from 1945-49, the latter during Mr. Gredler’s stay in 1949-50. Both 
re graduates of Oberlin College and are currently working for their Ph.D.’s at Colum- 
ia University. Mr. Meier has published several articles, among them, “A Study of 
he Racial Ancestry of the Mississippi College Negro,” in the American Journal of 
hysical Anthropology. He is also secretary of the Newark branch of the NAACP and 
filitary ‘Affairs Chairman of the New Jersey State Conference of the NAACP. 


fougaloo College revisited 


Despite little money, faculty does 
‘remarkable job’ educating students 


A reply to Gilbert Gredler 


By AUGUST MEIER and CHESTER SLOCUM 


[R. GILBERT GREDLER’S ARTICLE, “Frank Look at Tougaloo,” in the June issue of the 
egister, must have been read with interest by those seriously concerned with minor- 
y problems in the United States. It is therefore unfortunate that Mr. Gredler’s ac- 
gunt of Tougaloo contains not only much that is common knowledge, but also, we 
elieve, serious distortions, unwarranted generalizations, and important omissions. 
- is our purpose, as former faculty members of Tougaloo College, to correct the false 
npression created by Mr. Gredler’s article, and to give a fuller evaluation of the 


ork of Tougaloo. 


Mr. Gredler’s observations suffer from 
e limited experience and perspective of 
weir author. In this connection, it is 
deed surprising that any well-informed 
erson, particularly one interested in psy- 
nology, education and minority prob- 
ms, should have found it an “eye 
pener’ that (due to environmental lim- 
ations) Negroes do not, on the average, 
erform as well as whites on intelligence 
sts. Furthermore, though the title of 
e article is “Frank Look at Tougaloo,” 
fr. Gredler states that his objective is 
0 give . . . an intensive look at the 
legro college and the Southern Negro 
udent.” The critical reader will at 
ace observe that what Mr. Gredler is 
stually doing is generalizing about all 
outhern Negro colleges and students 
pon the basis of a very limited experi- 
ace—one year at but one Negro college. 
ie altogether neglects to consider such 
<cellent Negro schools as Howard, Fisk, 
alladega, Dillard and the Atlanta Uni- 
rsity System, which have higher stand- 
ds, greater financial resources, and 
stter equipped students than Tougaloo. 
lis failure to give consideration to these 
hools is related to his false assumption 
at the best Negro students in Missis- 
pi go to Tougaloo. Actually the best 

ents, provided they are financially 


able, tend to leave the state for their 
college education, because of the better 
training available elsewhere. Much that 
Mr. Gredler considers typical of Negro 
colleges is unique to Tougaloo. Much 
that he thinks unique to Tougaloo and 
other Negro colleges is characteristic of 
American higher educational generally, 
especially in the South. 


‘Life’ tops every college library 
We agree with Mr. Gredler as to the 
deplorable state of educational facilities 
for Negroes in Mississippi, and the conse- 
quent lack of control over the tool sub- 
jects which is characteristic of many stu- 
dents at Tougaloo. However, Mr. Gred- 
ler ignores the inadequacy of the basic 
training of many white students attend- 
ing colleges both North and South, and 
thereby creates the false impression that 
Tougaloo, and by implication Negro col- 
leges generally, are unique in this re- 
spect. Recent surveys by the New York 
Times, for example, have shown an 
amazing ignorance, among American 
college students, of the basic facts of 
American history and world geography. 
Similarly Mr. Gredler’s criticism of the 
lack of ability of many students to take 
lecture notes is valid, but again this is 
not unique to Tougaloo or to Negro 
colleges. We also question Mr. Gredler’s 
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statements on the circulation of period- 
icals in the college library. It is true, 
as he says, that picture magazines such 
as Life and Ebony are the most popular; 
but Life undoubtedly heads the circula- 
tion list in almost any college library. 
One may easily question the accuracy of 
Mr. Gredler’s figures on the circulation 
of newspapers and magazines in the 
college library, for outside of a few of 
the most popular magazines which were 
kept at the reserve desk, no circulation 
records of periodicals were kept. Again, 
while Mr. Gredler claims that the New 
York Times and the Christian Science 
Monitor “were never looked at,” it is a 
fact that assignments were given in these 
newspapers. 

Furthermore Mr. Gredler’s statement 
that “the majority of students were from 
homes of low socio-economic environ- 
ment” is misleading. While one does en- 
counter some cases of financial need at 
Tougaloo, nevertheless many of the stu- 
dents are from families of professional 
and business people who are comfort- 
ably well off by any standards. At any 
rate, those students who cannot afford 
to attend a private school like Tougaloo 
tend to gravitate to state colleges. 

While Tougaloo is not, as Mr. Gredler 
implies, the only Negro college in Mis- 
sissippi that offers a liberal arts pro- 
gram, it is generally agreed that it offers 
the best education, with the highest 
standards, available to Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi. Unfortunately Mr. Gredler fails 
to discuss the quality of the faculty and 
curriculum of Tougaloo College. While 
only one full-time and one or two part- 
time faculty members had Ph.D. degrees, 
the faculty is hard-working and effective 
in its teaching. The curriculum compares 
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favorably with that offered by small lib- 
eral arts colleges: (Tougaloo has less than 
four hundred students) in the United 
States. It must be pointed out, however, 
that while there is a good student-teacher 
ratio, (about one to fourteen) the wide 
selection of courses offered by Tougaloo 
frequently gives faculty members a bur- 
densome course load (often fifteen or 
more class hours a week). This situation 
arises from the limited resources and 
small size of the college. Financial re- 
numeration is low, averaging perhaps 
something over $2100 for the school year, 
though unmarried faculty members live 
very well, as they can obtain full main- 
tenance from the college for $320 for the 
school year. 


Good job on little money 

We do not mean to imply that Tou- 
galoo College is the scholastic equal of 
the average accredited Northern college, 
or of the better Southern white and 
Negro schools. But the academic prob- 
lems and weaknesses evident at Touga- 
loo College, though more extreme than 
those of many other institutions, are 
basically similar to those affecting Amer- 
ican higher education today. Tougaloo 
is not as good as the majority of accred- 
ited American colleges; but it is better 
than some. True there are graduates of 
Tougaloo, as of other institutions, who 
cannot write good English. But there 
are a significant number of Tougaloo 
alumni, who, as Mr. Gredler himself 
points out, are now doing creditable work 
in outstanding Northern graduate schools. 
By not qualifying his remarks, Mr. Gred- 
ler has overstated his case and given a 
false impression. He has not told us 
about the eager students literally thirst- 
ing for knowledge and working diligently 
to acquire it; nor has he told us about 
the able, clear-thinking students who 
would do superior work in any school. 
He has not given us the impression, which 
we gathered from our years at Tougaloo, 
that considering the inadequacies of the. 
educational system for Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi, and in view of the slender re- 
sources of the college, Tougaloo and its 
faculty have been doing a remarkable 
job in the academic preparation of their 
students. 


A diploma helps 

Mr. Gredler’s remarks about the social 
aspects of Tougaloo College are similarly 
out of focus. For one thing Mr. Gredler 
makes a great deal of the lack of student 
motivation due to limited job and grad- 
uate school opportunities available to 
Negroes, which he says “shifts the focus 
. . . from the academic field to the field 
of social activities.” While it is well- 
known, as Mr. Gredler points out, that 
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employment opportunities for Negroes 
are greatly inferior to those for whites, 
nevertheless a college degree does create 
for most of Tougaloo’s students economic 
opportunities that otherwise would not be 
available. To describe the Tougaloo stu- 
dent as “knowing that he will not gain 
a better job through a college degree” 
is making a misstatement of fact. As an 
example, with the raising of teacher 
qualifications in the Mississippi school 
system, even in-service teachers are be- 
ing compelled to complete their college 
education. We also feel that while it is 
true that some Northern universities 
maintain restrictive racial quotas, Mr. 
Gredler exaggerates the difficulties at- 
tendant upon getting into graduate 
school. The National Scholarship Serv- 
ice and Fund for Negroes has a list of 
between two hundred and two hundred 
and fifty institutions which, as far as is 
known, do not discriminate against 
Negroes. There is no reason why quali- 
fied Negro students cannot get into a 
good graduate school, and indeed Mr. 
Gredler’ himself tells us that a high pro- 
portion of Tougaloo alumni are pursuing 
graduate study, a significant number at 
the best universities in the country. In 
regard to certain professional, especially 
medical, schools the picture is of course 
less satisfactory. But certainly Mr. 
Gredler should have pointed out that the 
situation with regard to the professional 
and graduate school opportunities for 
Negroes is constantly improving at the. 
present time. 


Lack of motivation everywhere 


Therefore, while we are aware of the 
restricted vocational, graduate and pro- 
fessional educational opportunities for 
Negroes, and while we are aware of the 
sociological and psychological studies in- 
dicating the frequently adverse effects of 
caste upon the motivation of Negro stu- 
dents, and while we agree that some of 
the students at Tougaloo therefore reflect 
a certain amount of hopelessness and 
lack of interest in their work, nevertheless 
we feel that Mr. Gredler has largely exag- 
gerated the effects of these factors upon 
the motivation of Tougaloo College stu- 
dents. Furthermore we are reminded 
of the lack of motivation characteristic of 
students in almost all American colleges. 
Mr. Gredler may complain that few 
Tougaloo students do extended outside 
reading—but how many students at any 
school do more than is required, or in- 
deed do all that is required? Here, again 
we are dealing with a characteristic 
phenomenon of American college life; at 
worst the situation at Tougaloo, due 
largely (as Mr. Gredler himself points 
out) to discouragement caused by the 


Langognagaoacacagagngaga ragga 
It is true... that picture 
magazine such as ‘Life’ and 
‘Ebony’ are the most pop- 
ular; but ‘Life’ undoubtedly 
heads the circulation list in 
almost any college library. 
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unusually poor training that many stu 
dents have had in basic academic skills 
is rather more extreme than in most othe 
accredited schools. 


College means status 

Mr. Gredler then goes on to say tha 
this lack of academic motivation is at 
important cause of what he feels is a1 
extreme emphasis at Tougaloo upon ath 
letic and social life, and upon the socia 
prestige to be gained by acquiring a col 
lege degree. Actually social prestige ac 
crues to almost anyone, regardless o 
race, with a college education, and is : 
major factor in bringing large number 
of white students to college. It is true 
however, that a formal education is ar 
important symbol of status in the Negri 
community. Because the class structur 
of the Negro community is skewed, aj 
compared with the class structure of the 
white community, with a much large 
proportion of poor and ill-educated peo 
ple, and a much smaller proportion o 
well-to-do, highly educated individuals 
the college professor or other professiona 
person enjoys a higher status in the 
Negro community than he does in the 
white community. 


Three dances not excessive 

Eminent sociologists such as Gunna 
Myrdal and E, Franklin Frazier have 
pointed out that the caste pressures 0 
American society have led to compensa 
tory activities in the Negro community 
such as great emphasis upon conspicuow 
consumption and higly formalized socia 
life among the upper classes. So it ij 
hardly surprising that at Tougaloo, with 
its basically middle and upper clas 
orientation, social activities should be a 
important element of student life. How 
ever, Mr. Gredler does not take into ac 
count the fact that in most colleges the 
are large groups of students to who 
athletic and social events are the primar 
interest. Nor does he take into acco | 
the special circumstances involved i 
the case of Tougaloo. The small size o 
the college community and its physica 
isolation in a rural area serve to high 
light the importance of all social 
tions. For students residing on campt 
movies and other social events assum 
an importance that would hardly be th 
case in a college located in an urba 
center. Three formal dances during th 


or 


a 
shool year 1949-1950 can hardly be 
alled excessive. 


thoir is historical tradition 
Mr. Gredler also focuses critical atten- 


on upon what he considers to be the» 


xaggerated social role played by the 
hoir and dramatic club. It is true that 
1embership in both is actively sought, 
nd a source of considerable prestige, 
erhaps more than in the usual white 
ollege. Yet one must point out that 
ver since the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
rarted their money-raising tours in the 
870’s the Negro college choir has been 
scognized as an important asset to the 
istitution, and characteristically makes 
he extended tours, bemoaned by Mr. 
redler, even during periods when school 
; in session. What Mr. Gredler fails to 
ecognize is that the importance attached 
9 the college choir at many Negro insti- 
utions is due to vital historical tradition, 
ot the desire for social prestige. He 
Iso fails to recognize that in church 
chools like Tougaloo, the choir assumes 
xtra importance because of its role in 
he Sunday service. Furthermore, con- 
rary to the implication of Mr. Gredler’s 
rticle, the dramatic Club at Tougaloo 
; a unique institution, its pre-eminence 
s a social and cultural factor in college 
ife being due almost solely to the per- 
onality of the present dramatic director. 


Money for football field 

It is indeed strange that Mr. Gredler 
hould regard all these matters as due 
xclusively to the character of Negro 
ife and culture, and altogether neglect 
he leading role played by the white 
resident of Tougaloo in creating the em- 
jhasis upon athletic and social events. 
the president not only actively encour- 
ged the introduction of fraternities and 
ororities, but used funds which could 
iave been applied to urgent academic 
.eeds for the construction of an unnec- 
ssary new football field. Mr. Gredler 
omplains that basketball games on 
yeek-days caused the closing of the col- 
=ge library on certain evenings; but he 
loes not tell us that it is the white presi- 
lent who was responsible, in spite of the 
position of the Negro dean, for in- 
tituting these mid-week athletic activ- 
ties. So it is hardly correct to say that 
"ougaloo’s emphasis on social and ath- 
stic life arises solely, or even principally, 
om the supposedly unique cultural char- 
teristics of the Negro college commun- 


aternalistic missionary spirit 
_Mr. Gredler speaks sdiliectg tically of 
he social contacts between Negroes and 
es made possible by the interracial 
of Tougaloo College. While, 
itrary to the impression created by Mr. 
ler, Tougaloo is not the cnly college 
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in Mississippi with an interracial faculty, 
we agree with him as to the excellent 
possibilities for improving intergroup re- 
lations that are inherent in the situation. 
Yet we feel that the situation at Tougaloo 
is far from ideal. Apparently Mr. Gredler 
does not see what we consider to be one 
of the great weaknesses of Tougaloo Col- 
lege — the fact that, in spite of its ideo- 
logical patterns of racial equality and 
human brotherhood, some of the white 
faculty members, motivated by an “old- 
fashioned missionary spirit,” are essen- 
tially paternalistic and are condescend- 
ingly sentimental toward Negroes, rather 
than realistic and genuinely equalitarian. 

By “missionary spirit” we mean the old 
fashioned “do-gooder,”  “convert-the- 
heathen” attitude, characterized by the 
idea of doing things for an inferior or 
degraded people, rather than working 
with individuals on a socially democratic 
level. One white faculty member ad- 
mitted to “serving” at Tougaloo, because 
of a “guilt complex” concerning her atti- 
tude toward Negroes. Distinctly associ- 
ated with this “missionary spirit” is what 
we may call the “martyr complex,” well 
reflected in the general attitude, held by 
many Negroes and whites connected with 
Tougaloo, that the white faculty members 
are to be praised and thanked for the 


“great sacrifices” they are making for 


the “cause,” rather than to be evaluated 
and accepted as individual personalities 
like everyone else. 

This “missionary spirit,” strongly evi- 
dent in much of Tougaloo’s publicity 
literature, is historically related to the 
fact that Tougaloo is a church school. 
Through the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation it is connected with the Congre- 
gational Church. The typical Tougaloo 
College president has been a white Con- 
gregational minister. All this is not in 
itself unfortunate. Religious idealism 
generally, and the Congregational Church 
and the American Missionary Association 
particularly, have made notable contribu- 


. tions to Negro advancement and Negro 


education. _Nor has Tougaloo been 
narrowly sectarian: members of all re- 
ligious faiths have been represented in 
its faculty and student body. The man 
now president is a former Presbyterian 
minister. Yet we feel that the time has 
passed when old-fashioned missionary 
techniques, when patronizing, paternal- 
istic and sentimental attitudes are satis- 
factory at Tougaloo. We do not mean to 
generalize: at its best the religious tradi- 
tion has produced some remarkable in- 
dividuals. Perhaps the most forward- 
looking, socially aware, and educationally 
progressive person on the administrative 
staff during our years at Tougaloo was a 
specialist in religious education, deeply 


imbued with religious idealism; and the 
most universally admired, loved and re- 
spected faculty member at Tougaloo to- 
day represents the finest flower of this 
religious and missionary spirit. But we 
feel these individuals to be exceptional. 


‘Too bad he was colored’ 

Specific examples of what we mean 
by this white missionary attitude in its 
more unfavorable aspects are numerous. 
There is the white woman faculty mem- 
ber who told a student who did not rise 
when she entered the room in which he 
was working that “a polite white boy” 
would have stood up when she came in. 
Another white person indicated to a 
Negro faculty member that she felt he 
was such an interesting and able person 
that it was too bad he was colored. Then 
there was the individual who at times ex- 
pressed disgust and pity over the treat- 
ment of Negros in Mississippi, yet 
strongly opposed the establishment of a 
campus chapter of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. This same person was annoyed 
when he felt that Negro faculty members 
tended to avoid sitting with white faculty 
members in the college dining hall, yet 
was terribly upset and irate when a 
Negro woman from another state hap- 
pened to visit a white male faculty mem- 
ber for a few days. Some of the white 
faculty were in fact mildly and uncon- 
sciously prejudiced toward Negroes, 
tended to feel socially distinct from 
Negroes and to refer condescendingly to 
Negroes as “your people,” or “his people,” 
or “their people.” Some white members 
of the college staff became obsessed with 
the idea that the Negroes as a group 
would not associate socially with them, 
were prejudiced against whites, and de- 
sired their removal from the faculty. 

Naturally, attitudes such as these can 
scarcely undo the hostilities and resent- 
ments engendered in Negroes by the 
American caste system. And so there is 
another side to the coin. Students were 
agreed that a few of their teachers were 
prejudiced. We have been informed by 
certain Negro faculty members that some 
of the Negro faculty did not care for the 
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The fact [is] that... some of 
the white faculty members, 
motivated by an “old-fash- 
ioned missionary spirit,” are 
essentially paternalistic and 
are condescendingly  senti- 
mental toward Negroes, 
rather than realistic and gen- 
uinely equalitarian. 
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white faculty, would rather they were 
not at Tougaloo, and did not care to 
associate with them. And there was the 
student who frankly told one of us that 
she didn’t like white people, and would 
rather not associate with them at all. 
Revealing indeed was the incident re- 
ported to one of us by a Negro member 
of the college staff, who said that when a 
new president was being appointed in 
1947 some of the colored faculty mem- 
bers expressed the point of view that 
Tougaloo College was not yet ready for a 
Negro president. Such an attitude of 
course reflects an unsound social relation- 
ship between Negroes and whites at 
Tougaloo College, and the persistence of 
traditions of missionary paternalism. 


So while race relations at Tougaloo 
are much better than in the general seg- 
regated pattern of southern life, condi- 
tions are not really ideal. Many Negroes 
and whites on the faculty were of course 
unprejudiced, and enjoyed splendid 
social relationships with each other and 
with their students. Nor are we general- 
izing about other Negro colleges with an 
interracial faculty, on the basis of our ex- 
perience at Tougaloo. Friends who have 
been at such schools tell us that relation- 
ships between whites and Negroes there 
are fully satisfactory, and unmarked by 
the tensions and stresses felt at Tougaloo. 
Undoubtedly the whole situation is re- 
lated to the general question of intra- 
faculty tensions at Tougaloo. The fact 
that there was a turnover of almost one- 
third of the faculty in 1949, and almost 
one-half in 1950, suggests a rather fun- 
damental maladjustment. 


Self-reliance is discouraged 
Another aspect of social life at Touga- 
loo is the characteristic paternalism per- 
vading all phases of college life. It is re- 
lated in part to the missionary spirit we 
have discussed above, but it is far more 
inclusive. As is to be expected, no one 
is more aware of this than the students. 
All student activities, including the col- 
lege newspapers, the fraternities and 
sororities and other clubs, and class ac- 
tivities and functions are closely super- 
vised by faculty members. College 
women going to town, and all co-educa- 
tional social functions are carefully and 
ostentatiously chaperoned. Students are 
permitted to do very little of consequence 
entirely on their own. Registration pro- 
cedures are a case in point. Instead of 
supplying each student with a copy of 
the college catalogue so that he can at 
his leisure and using his own initiative 
draw up a program of studies to be 
approved by his faculty advisor, the col- 
lege merely makes available a few cata- 
logues at registration time, and allows 
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almost the entire responsibility of arrang- 
ing the students’ schedules to fall upon 
the teachers. A number of students 
simply allow teachers to make their de- 
cisions for them. In this situation, as in 
others, student initiative and self-reliance 
are discouraged. 

We are glad to say however that there 
was no administrative interference with 
classroom activities. In general, how- 
ever, we feel that behind the facade of 
republican institutions such as the Col- 
lege Council and the monthly faculty 
meeting, there is a genuine conflict be- 
tween two of Tougaloo’s fundamental 
ideologies — between the democratic 
ideal of training for self-government and 
participation in American society, and 


the more authoritarian ideal of the. 
“Tougaloo Family”—and, that in this’ 


conflict, it is the paternalistic ideal of the 
“Tougaloo Family” which emerges as the 
core of the “Tougaloo Way of Life.” 
Similar conditions of course are all too 
common in many of our institutions of 
higher education; we do not mean to 
imply that they are unique to Tougaloo. 


Tougaloo must raise standards 

In conclusion then we feel that Mr. 
Gredler was mistaken in much of what 
he said, and left much of significance un- 


said. If accepted, Mr. Cradles general- 
izations would create a new stereotype 
of American Negro life. While there is 
much to be criticized at Tougaloo we 
feel that the school has great possibilities. 
But difficulties lie ahead. Tougaloo can 
succeed only if it fulfills vital functions 
not supplied by most other institutions. 
We feel—and here we agree with Mr. 
Gredler — that the college has two func- 
tions to fulfill: to serve as a center of 
liberal arts education for Mississippi 
Negroes, and as an oasis of interracial 
understanding and good will. To do the 
first it cannot rest on its laurels or divert 
money to athletics in the false and smug 
assurance that as the best Negro College 
in the state all the best students attend it. 
Indeed, on the contrary, fresh appropria- 
tions are rapidly strengthening the state 
colleges for Negroes in Mississippi, and 
these may soon threaten the pre-emi- 
nence Tougaloo has enjoyed. To main- 
tain its status Tougaloo must strengthen 
its faculty and course offerings, constantly 
raise its academic standards, and make a 
real effort to insure effective and satisfac- 
tory race relations on its own campus, 
which shall serve as a model for good 
human relations throughout the state. 
Tougaloo is still at the crossroads. If it 
does these things, its future will be even 
more fruitful than its past. ) 


Under the auspices of the American Missionary Association, James Owens has 


been teaching at Tougaloo College for eight years. 


Now Dean of Instruction, he 


has spent twenty-odd years teaching and doing administrative work at church schools.. 
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‘Work with the student where you find him 7 
. 


Another Reply to Mr. oa 


ON THE WHOLE Mr. Gredler’s article is 
well written and contains several factual 
statements that are well known to us at 
Tougaloo and other Negro colleges in 
the South. 

With the author’s limited contact and 
first experience in such a setup, we can 
understand, but not entirely excuse, some 
of the views he has presented. He says, 
for example, “the presence of whites 
makes Tougaloo an unusual school.” 
Tougaloo is not an unusual school in this 
connection at all. Had the author been 
fainiliar with the early history of higher 
education of Negroes in the South, he 
would have known that most of the 
teachers in the early schools were North- 
ern whites and that today there are many 


he allowed himself to say, “It was al 


By JAMES H. OWENS 


~The work of the American Missionary 


Negro schools with bi-racial sony 


Association and the American Baptist 
Home Missions Society will substantiate 
this statement. There are also two junior 
colleges in the state of Mississippi with 
bi-racial faculties. To think of the 
presence of white teachers in a Negro 
college as being something novel and 
unique is out of the question. 


A candid look . 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Gredler 
allowed his feelings on the matter ¢ 
racial differences to go to the extent thé 


consistently found that the Negro teach 
ers as a group had different ota 


rarking from the white teacher. Rarely, | 


ever, would they fail a student—a D 
ould be the lowest mark given; while 
ne white professors rarely followed this 
rocedure and also gave F's.” A candid 
90k at the record for 1949-50, the year 
12 which Mr. Gredler was an instructor 
t Tougaloo, will show that this is not a 
actual statement. 

The college has four grading periods 
uring the year; at the end of each nine 


yeeks the teachers submit to the Regis-— 


ars Office a grade for each student in 
heir classes. A careful count of the num- 
er of E’s (we use E, instead of F, as a 
ailing grade) in the four grading periods 
xr the year will show that there were 
74 E’s given for the year in question 
nd that three teachers, two white and 
ne colored, gave a total of 342 E’s or 
2.46 per cent of all E’s for the year. It 
; significant to note that the author of 
his article lead the list with 121 E’s and 
yas followed by a colored teacher with 
17 E's, the third place went to another 
oung white teacher, just getting his 
earings, with 104 E’s. 

The grade sheets for the year show 
hat there were 28 teachers, some part 
ime and the majority full time. Of this 
otal of 28, there were 12 whites and 16 
olored. If we examine the data on the 
asis of race we find that 2 white 
2achers, the author included, gave 225 
/s out of a total of 256 E’s given by all 
2 of the white teachers. 


Breaking the data down further, 4 
shite teachers, or 331/3 per cent of 
aem, gave no E’s at all. Six of these 
zachers, or 50 per cent of the group, 
ave only 33 E’s or 12.11 per cent of 
ae E’s given by the whole group. It is 
ighly significant also that 2 white 
vachers, or 16.66 per cent of the whites, 
ave 87.4 per cent of all E’s given by 
ir group. Further still, those same 2 
sachers gave 47.67 per cent of all the 
’s for the year. 


A look at the data from the point of 
ew of the colored teachers will show 
1at 1 colored teacher, or 6.25 per cent 
‘the group, gave 56.8 per cent of all the 
’s given by colored teachers. This 
vacher gave more E’s than 50 per cent 
? his group. Seven teachers, or 43.75 
er cent, gave no E’s. Eight teachers, or 
D per cent of this group, gave 89 E’s, or 
3.2 per cent of all the E’s for their 
oup. 
‘The data shows then, that 33 per cent 
the whites and 43.75 per cent of the 
lored gave no E’s. On the other hand, 
3.66 per cent of the whites gave 87.4 
cent of all the E’s for their group. 
urning to the colored the picture is 
qually as bad when 6.25 per cent of 
ir group, or 1 teacher, gave 56.8 per 
nt of all the E’s in their group. 
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Something is wrong 

Anyone with an elementary knowledge 
of statistics and experience in dealing 
with educational problems will readily 
recognize that there is something wrong 
when 8 teachers out of 28, or 10.7 per 
cent of the group, give 72.46 per cent of 
all the E’s for the year. It means that 
these 3 are either teaching the most 
difficult subjects in the college or they are 
not getting their subject matter across to 
their students. This latter statement is 
of vital importance in any educational 
situation where you must work with the 
student where you find him, and not on 
the basis of what you feel he should be 


capable of doing at that particular stage - 


of his development. 


The data might also be interpreted to 
indicate that these 3 teachers were far 
superior to the rest of the faculty, so 
much so that their work was more 
thorough, critical and searching. We 
have our doubts in this connection. Pos- 
sibly, the best explanation growing out 
of these facts is that all 3 of these 


A letter in my defense 


MY OBSERVATIONS OF TOUGALOO as stated 
in the June Register I consider to be cor- 
rect, objective and fully documented. 
They have been verified and upheld by 
many others. Among those individuals 
who consider my views as a fair and 
accurate representation of the Negro 
student are instructors in other Southern 
Negro colleges (Talladega is one college 
represented); Negro friends from both 
the South and the North; students in 
Southern Negro colleges and numerous 
professors of education and psychology. 
I would also like to point out that the 
Negro educator whose quotation appears 
in my article has had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience working with Negro college 
youth and to call his views “distortions” 
to do the Messrs. Slocum and Meier is 
preposterous. 

The reason I wrote an article on 
Tougaloo was that I felt a clear-cut an- 
alysis of the Negro learner was in order. 
The effects of a culturally restricted back- 
ground (through no fault of the Negro, 
may I reiterate) on the academic prog- 
ress of the student at Tougaloo, and at 
Southern Negro colleges generally, is dev- 
astating; in order to improve the situa- 
tion there is great need to study the prob- 
lem thoroughly. It was in this spirit that 
my article was written. 

The following letter, one of many com- 


teachers were young, inexperienced, and 
expected too much from students whose 
secondary school training was quite in- 
ferior to the regional average to say 
nothing of the national average. 


Doors would close everywhere 

A good teacher will take what he has 
to work with and attempt to develop it 
to the fullest possible extent. If all the 
teachers, not only in Southern Negro col- 
leges, but in the white colleges of the 
area as well, approach their problem as 
these 3 —that is, “you must measure up 
to my requirements or else get an E,”— 
it would not be long before many of the 
institutions would have to close their 
doors for lack of students. The problem 
is old and far-reaching. The blame can- 
not be placed on any single group or 
factor. It is something that we must 
seek to remedy, not sporadically blaming 
this or that particular group or instution, 
but by a conscientious effort to improve 
facilities and techniques of instruction all 
the way from the first grade through the 
college. 


By GILBERT GREDLER 


plimentary ones I have received, is from 
Dr. Ernst Borinski, who began his fifth 
year of teaching at Tougaloo this fall and 
is head of the social science department: 

“I just finished reading your article in 
the June issue of The Christian (Uni- 
tarian) Register. It is so refreshing to be 
enlightened by such a sound and pene- 
trating analysis of the situation in which 
we are operating here. No other writing 
could stimulate me more to try over and 
over again to meet the deficiencies in- 
herent in our situation. You are cer- 
tainly right in saying that each of us has 
to start with himself. Only what each of 
us can achieve in his day to day en- 
deavors will create, in the final outcome, 
the desired change. 

“I ordered five copies of the June issue, 
and will try hard to bring your article 
into the discussion at our annual faculty 
conference. It will not cause change of 
minds and hearts; however, it will create 
awareness of the situation, and may-moti- 
vate a more serious approach to the de- 
ficiencies in the tool subjects’ during the 
freshman year. 

“Some observations which you regard 
as being typical for the Southern Negro 
college are, in my estimation, typical for 
the Southern colleges at large, and even 
for a good number of colleges in other 

(Continued on page 36) 
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News Editor, Edward Darlin 
Assistant News Editor, Jeannette Hopkin: 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Rene RK cae 


Minister and family threatened with violence 
if sermon preached; refuse to be intimidated 


Boston newspaper readers heard recently 
of a Unitarian minister who delivered a ser- 
mon after receiving threats against him- 
self and his family. The report appeared 
in the Boston Traveler, written by Alta 
Maloney. Miss Maloney dealt with the 
crisis in North Dighton, Mass., and its single 
industry, the “$10,000,000 plant of the 
Mt. Hope [Textile] Finishing Co.,” which 
is headed by J. K. Milliken, known to read- 
ers of this magazine as the organizer of 
“The Committee of Free Unitarians” (bet- 
ter known as the “Committe of Fourteen”), 
about five years ago. The committee has 
been inactive for three years. 

The newspaper identified the leader of 
North Dighton’s first successful “revolt” in 50 
years against “mill rule” as “a western-born 
Unitarian minister, a big man with calm 
blue eyes and a clear tenor voice. He and 
his wife and their seven children, who make 
up their own nine-piece orchestra and six- 
voice choir, touring like the Trapp family, 
came to the Dighton parsonage four years 
ago.” The account went on: 

“The Rev. James K. Allen’s careless dis- 
regard for Mt. Hope interests and his im- 
mediate concern about the school his chil- 
dred attended [identified in the paper as 
‘the worst in the state’. . . ‘a fire trap with 
no corridors, no direct exit from the base- 


ment assembly hall, and no fire doors on its 
wooden stairs’] marked him in town meet- 
ing. 

“He says that this came to a climax last 
weekend after he posted the subject of his 
Sunday sermon on the bulletin board of 
Dighton’s oldest church — ‘Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations.’ 

“That night two prominent town offi- 
cials, generally mentioned in connection 
with Mt. Hope, came to call on him. They 
sat in the weathered old living room with 
its clutter of music stands and broken toys, 


““And they told me, Mr. Allen quotes 
in his matter-of-fact manner, ‘that if I 
preached that sermon there would be a riot 
in the church, my family and I would be 
subject to personal injury and our home 
would be stoned.’ 


“He preached the sermon. There were 
fewer people than usual in the congrega- 
tion, possibly because the story seemed 
to have got around town about the riot. 
There wasn’t any.” 

The Traveler quoted Mr. Allen as say- 
ing that the mill “has fired members of my 
congregation . . . for the simple reason 
that they were in my congregation! He be- 
lieves that the firings were an attempt-to 
force the church to find a new minister.” 


Ministers’ freedom to preach upheld 
in unofficial survey of Unitarians 


Ministers and laymen from Unitarian 
churches around the country heartily en- 
dorse the right of their leaders to speak 
freely from the pulpit according to a ques- 
tionnaire poll directed by Rev. Robert T. 
Weston of Louisville for the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Association committee on “the office of 
the minister.” 

With answers received during the past 
two years from 107 ministers and 136 lay- 
men, the committee found many disagree- 
ments but general assent on the question 
of the freedom of the pulpit. The largest 
affirmative vote came on the query of minis- 
ter’s choice of subject when 96 ministers 
and 128 laymen said: “He may discuss 
whatever he believes is important at the 
time, provided he makes sure of his facts.” 

Only a handful (42) said the minister 
should avoid discussion of subjects on which 
his hearers disagreed. Those voting appa- 
rently want their leader to discuss social 
and religious problems regardless of the 
congregations’ beliefs, though 140 would 
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prefer that disagreement not become “emo- 
tional.” A large majority agreed that “he 
should never compromise his principles, but 
he should avoid ‘riding them.’ ” 

Mr. Weston cautions that the strong vote 
for a free pulpit where controversial sub- 
jects are aired may not be representa- 
tive. A wider sampling would be necessary, 
he says, to prove that Unitarians, in general, 
demand “vigorous, forthright preaching deal- 
ing with economic and political issues” 
though the voting in this poll would indi- 
cate that this is true. 

Showing the social emphasis, 93 minis- 
ters and 117 laymen said “yes,” that 
preaching should “encourage people to work 
for a better social order without becoming 
maladjusted in the present order” — and 
only 60 ministers and 70 laymen said it 
should “help maintain religious support for 
the moral and social structure of the com- 
munity.” 

Voters had strong opinions also about 
the kind of sermons they like to hear: in- 


{ 


teresting, brief (usually not exceeding 3 
minutes) talks which “stir the emotions a 
well as the reason” — contrary to what som 
psychologists and the orthodox believe abou 
Unitarians. They would prefer the ser 
mons to be like this— rather than to hav 
them always “end on a cheerful note, 
They want their sermons to be varied — ne 
monotonous, they said. 

They do not want the minister to 
himself to general principles, preferring 
hear. what he thinks about today’s prob 
lems — but they want him to present bo 
sides when the argument gets controversial 
The minister, said 88 ministers and 10) 
laymen, discusses “primarily his own be 
liefs and judgments.” 

The spiritual source for orthodox minis 
ters may be the Bible — but to most of those 
polled, the “preacher's own awareness 0 
spiritual principles” is the Unitarian minis 
ter’s spiritual source, with help from 
“best literature and current thinking.” 
total of 140 said that inspiration comes from 
“the traditions of Unitarian thought, in 
cluding the Bible” but only a tiny minori 
named the Bible as the “principal source,’ 

Rev. John R. Clark, of Concord, N. H. 
secretary of the committee, did the tabula 
tion of responses. 


Texas federated church 


becomes First Unitarian | 

The Pilgrim Church (Congregationa 
Unitarian) of El Paso, Texas, has votec 
to become Unitarian and to relinquish if 
Congregational affiliations. 

Rev. Charles C. G. Manker, following | 
vote of confidence from the congregatio 
at a special business meeting in September 
announced he could no. longer serve in a 
but a Unitarian church, “for I insist © 
absolute freedom of thought in the stud 
freedom of speech in the pulpit, freed 
of opinion in the pews, and freedom 
social ‘action in the community.” | 

The congregation then voted to becom 
Unitarian with 59 standing votes plus 1 
proxies in favor and 11 against the change 
Dr. Robert M. Zingg, Walter E. Stoc 5 
and Mr. Manker were appointed a commil 
tee to draft all necessary documents for th 
new affiliation. 


UNITARIANISMO: QUE ES ESTOP 
South of the Border citizens who are | 
terested in a liberal church, there’s a Spani 
language version of the pamphlet by & 
Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ chur 

in Washington, D. C., entitled “Unitarian 
ism! What Is It?” The translation is avs 

able through the Unitarian Fellowship of 
fices, 25 Beacon Street, for anyone wh 
knows Spanish-speaking liberals who mi 
enjoy the pamphlet. 


ittsburgh church real 
ommunity center 

Youngsters at the First Unitarian church 
Pittsburgh can have a busy weekend — 
ith classes available on Saturday now as 
ell as Sunday. 

Beginning in October, special classes from 
) to 11:30 a. m. are being held for the 
ildren from 5 to 12-years-old. For the 
unger students, there is dancing and 
inting. For the 10-12-year-olds, there 
Old Testament literature, taught by Rev. 
ving R. Murray, minister of the church. 
The Pittsburgh church takes its position 
a family and community center seriously 
there are also several courses for parents 
eekday evenings, with a new one this fall 
1 “The Child from Six to Eleven”; several 
ents’ libraries; and a nursery school open 
wing the week under sponsorship of the 
fomen’s Alliance, all advertised in bright 
mmprehensive booklets. 


‘our bequests make 


Christmas in October’ 


Several gifts and bequests to the Uni- 
rian organizations have been announced 
‘is past month: 
1. A bequest from Gertrude S, Taber 
Boston of $3000 for general purposes 
‘the AUA, 
2. A bequest from Gertrude S. Taber of 
dston of $2000 for the Unitarian Service 
snsion Society for general purposes. 
8. A bequest from Edith R. N. White of 
orwich, Conn., of $2000 “in memory of 
y father the late Rev. Charles Noyes, to 
vest and reinvest the same and to use the 
st income thereof for the furtherance of 
i broad and liberal faith (by the AUA).” 
4. A bequest from Susan B. Atkinson of 
ewburyport, Mass., of $500 to the Minis- 
rs Pension Fund, $1000 to the Women’s 
lliance of Newburyport, and $2000 to the 
tst Religious Society of Newburyport. 


HERE IS NO WALL: One of the German 
cial workers attending the 1951 Education 
d Child Care Institute maintained by the 
nitarian Service Committee, Inc, and the 
*beiter-Wohlfahrt in Germany, paid an 
uexpected tribute when he said that the 
stitute had brought him “unrest.” 


“This unrest is one of the best results 
this course,” he said. “We have all 
shed for a wall to lean against and we 
ve found we must stand on our own 
t ... that there is no wall. I hope that 
all feel this unrest again. ...” Since 
49, the Institute has brought educators 
d social workers together in Hannover to 
in them in the democratic approach to 
al problems. Under a grant. from the 
td Foundation, the educational project 
_ go on — to train the German community 
ers to train others in the methods of 
democratic society where each man 
tesponsible for himself and also for his 
ity and where “there is no wall” 
otalitarianism to lean upon. 


news 


THEY LISTENED BY PHONE: The new Montgomery County Unitarian Center 
of the All Souls’ church, Washington, D. C., meeting at Chevy Chase, Md., heard 
the entire church service via telephone wires. Picture shows only part of the first 
congregation of 110. 


Telephone brings church service to 
new Unitarian center in Maryland 


At Chevy Chase, Maryland, on Septem- 
ber 23, a new Unitarian center opened — 
with an advance registration of 170 chil- 
dren in its school of religion, with 110 
adults attending the Sunday service — and 
no minister present. 

The answer to the mystery of the church 
without a minister, that heard a fine sermon 
all the same, lies in the telephone system. 
The entire service from All Souls’ church, 
Washington, D. C., was phoned six miles 
to the Woman’s Club of Chevy Chase where 
the new Montgomery County Unitarian 
Center had its first meeting. 

A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls,’ 
spoke to two congregations totalling more 
than 850 persons, and a response to his 
greeting from the presiding officer of the 
center was heard by the Washington con- 
gregation. 

The novel experiment in church exten- 
sion, unique in the country as far as is 
known, came about as a result of the 
swiftly advancing population of Montgomery 
county. The center hopes to develop into 

a “full-fledged Unitarian church.” 

Counting capital expenditures of about 
$1000 for hymn books, amplifier and loud- 
speaker, kindergarten chairs and tables, col- 
lection plates, costs—mostly rental and 
telephone circuit — are about $200 a month. 
Collections are expected to go a long way 
toward meeting expenses. 

Said Dr. Davies via phone to the new 
congregation: “What you are beginning to- 


day is immense in promise and wide in 
possibility. . . . We look forward to the time 
when you have built a sister church, an- 
other citadel of free religion in the Wash- 
ington community. God give you a strength 
of purpose and wise counsels and an ever- 
deepening devotion. There is no greater 
cause than the cause you are preparing to 
serve.” 

And Laurence C. Staples, executive di- 
rector of All Souls’, speaking from Chevy 
Chase, called the event “an historic, pro- 
pitious and auspicious occasion.” 

Since Dr, Davies came to Washington in 
1944, the membership of All Souls’ has 
grown from 800 to 1200 and an offshoot 
of the church, the Arlington Unitarian 
Church, was founded in 1948, after a brief 
period as a Fellowship. Today the Ar- 
lington church is also crowded and waiting 
lists have been set up for admission into 
the school of religion. 


The school at Chevy Chase, originally 
scheduled for the first Sunday, was post- 
poned until October because of thé excep- 
tionally large advance registration. 


Trustees at All Souls’ are taking re- 
sponsibility for the new enterprise, but a 
provisional committee will administer the 
project: under Lloyd S, Luther, chairman. 
Last spring, a Greater Washington Com- 
mittee for Unitarian Advance was formed 
and is now helping to provide funds for 
the new center. 


MAKING UP FOR LOST TIME: Connec- 
ticut, which is the only New England state 
to have discouraged liberal religion during 
its past history, is busy making up for lost 
time. A new fellowship is soon to be organ- 
ized in Western Connecticut at Litchfield 
where the first formal Unitarian service was 
held in August under Rey. Lawrance I. 


Neale of All Souls, New York. 
From Fairfield ¢ounty, comes the news 


that in less than two years, 100 families 
are in its group with a proposed budget 
of $2,400. In 1949, there was no active 
Unitarian group in southwestern Connec- 
ticut. And New Haven has raised a budget 
adequate to rent a church building and 
hopes to become a church by . January. 


THIRTY-YEAR WAVE-LENGTH: On Sep- 
tember 9, the 30th year of Sunday radio 
broadcasts from the First Congregational 
Society in New Bedford (Unitarian), Mass., 
began. Rey. Robert J. Holden’s sermon 
went over the air on one of the oldest reli- 
gious programs in existence, Stations WHBH- 
wrmr began their Sunday programs in 
1921; the Unitarian church was chosen for 
the church debut because one of the offi- 
cials in the studio building was a Unitarian. 
The first sermon was preached by Rev. 
Edwin Stanton Hodgin and service was 
interrupted for only two years — 1923-1924 
—when the station operated from another 
town. 
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news 


Forums, discussions begin new year 
as Unitarians show community concern 


There are some who’ say that Unitarians 
enjoy talking more than any other form of 
activity —and to back them up are the 
many forums and discussion groups planned 
from coast to coast. In many communities, 
the Unitarian church is achieving recogni- 
tion as the public meetingplace, the rostrum 
where all topics of common interest can be 
discussed freely and fearlessly, where truth 
is sought among the varied opinions of all 
men. 

In New York, at the Community Church, 
“the oldest church forum in America” has 
scheduled Sunday evening sessions which 
began in October and will bring to the plat- 
form: Mrs. Roosevelt, talking on the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; Nor- 
man Thomas, leader of the Socialist party; 
T. V. Smith, statesman and philosopher; and 
many others. 

The eighth year of the Unitarian Forum 


at Kansas City, Mo., has also begun though 
it will be held in the Art Institute Hall, 
substituting for the church destroyed by 
fire last January. Held every Sunday morn- 
ing in the hour before church, they will 
include talks on “Must We Grow Old?” by a 
leading gerontologist; on civil rights, by an 
attorney; “Art In this Modern World” by 
_ the president of the city art institute; and 
other topics ranging from Judaism to world 
peace, to the wall of separation between 
church and state. 


The annual Minns lectures for the year 
will be given, not only in Boston at the 
First Church, but also in the First Uni- 


i 


American Unitarian Youth are shown here at the 1951 Stebbins Institute held at 


tarian Church of Worcester. Dr, Charles 
E. Park, minister emeritus of the First 
Church, will talk on “The Way of Jesus” in 
a series of six lectures. 

Members of the First Unitarian Church 


at Wilmington, Del., get a chance to vote 


for the kind of activity they would like; 
priority is given to the earliest ballots. Sub- 
jects mentioned included: politics and eco- 
nomics, comparative religions, world gov- 
ernment, oral reading, great music, drama- 
tics, and a work and service group. 

The new Unitarian church at Pittsfield, 
Mass., won a three-column front-page head- 
line, recently, on a discussion between two 
ministers and two laymen on released time 


from public schools for religious education.. 


Nearly 200 people attended. It also won 
laurels on the editorial page of the local 
paper for its “reputation for recognizing 
the value of clearing the air in any con- 


troversy.” 

A liberal’s responsibility as a citizen re- 
ceived thorough consideration last month at 
the new West Shore church in Cleveland 
where the social relations committee ar- 
ranged for professors and a judge to lead 
a discussion on the coming election: quali- 
fications required for the posts and type of 
candidates desired to fill them. 

From the labor front, comes a bulletin 
from the First Unitarian church at Miami, 
to report on the attendance of several dozen 
labor union men and a dozen organizers 
at the lectures by Rev. Hugo Leaming on 
American labor. ‘ 


A 


Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif., this summer. 
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SUPPORT 
THE IMPORTANT WORK 
of the 
UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY DOES 


—Runs a monthly adyertisement 
in the CurisTIAN REGISTER 

—Prints and distributes the fol- 
lowing free literature: . 


The Cocktail Hour 
Questions that Challenge. 


Unitarians and the Temperance 
Movement 


The Program of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society ; 


A Liberal Looks at Alcohol 
Channing and Temperance 


Study Outline of the Alcohol 

Problem 

—Makes free bookings of the mo- 
tion picture film, “Where Does 
It Get You?” 

—Furnishes speakers on the al- 
cohol problem 

—Cooperates with other Tem- 
perance organizations 

—Answers inquiries of individ- 
uals and organizations concern- 
ing the problems of alcohol and 
alcoholism 

—Supports wise le gislation 
against liquor advertising and 
for stricter control of the sale 
of alcoholic beverages . 

—Endorses and supports the work 
of ALLIED YoutH with high 
school students, and gives spe- 
‘cial attention to alcohol educa- 
tion for children and young 
people . 

—Furnishes books on alcohol ed- © 

- ucation and control to the Li- 
brary of the Department of 
Education of the American 
Unitarian Association 

—Supplies church literature racks 
with temperance leaflets and 


pamphlets 


YOUR GENEROUS CONTRIBU- 
TION IS NEEDED AND WILL BE | 
GREATLY APPRECIATED 


Make checks payable to Rev, 
Harold G. Arnold, Treas., Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 55 Emmons © 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. Send 
communications e¢oncerning our 
work to Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Gysan, 
Secretary, 53 Lothrop St., Beverly, 
Mass. ne 


eae cheer 
te on church union 
t Portland, Me., cheers filled the hall 
delegates to the 58th general assembly 
he Universalist Church of America over- 
Imingly approved plans for a proposed 
ral union with the Unitarian Church. 
aly seven out of 256 voting delegates 
d “ ‘nay” on the plan which a spokesman 
ed “a monumental step in the history of 
1 Churches.” This plan was proposed by 
oint Universalist-Unitarian commission 
has already been approved by the Uni- 
an. denomination. 
Miversalist churches in the United States 
Canada will vote on the plan in the 
- two years. Parish churches would not 
united but denominational work in pub- 
tions, education would become joined 
er one organization in a federal union. 
he Universalist assembly was held at 
end of August. Plans for merger were 
he agenda for consideration at the Gen- 
Conference of the American Unitarian 
aciation in Montreal in October. The 
mmendations of the Joint Committee for 
ger were overwhelmingly adopted at the 
ference. Further details will be in next 
ith’s issue. 


tion’s chemists celebrate 


nister’s oxygen discovery 


iberal religion, which applies the scien- 
method to the search for religious truth, 
| an indirect tribute in September at 
diamond-jubilee meeting in New York 
he American Chemical Society. 
- was at the 100th anniversary of the 
overy of oxygen by one of Unitarian- 
s great leaders, Joseph Priestley, that 
American Chemical Society was organ- 
. In Newsweek of September 17, the 
rait and picture of Priestley’s Pennsyl- 
a home, “the shrine of American 
mistry” appeared with a story on the 
and future of the world of chemistry. 
ounder of America’s first Unitarian con- 
sation at Northumberland, Pa., Priestley 
come to the New World in 1794 seeking 
im from the English mobs which burned 
aboratories and books in a rage at his 
uusiastic support of the American and 
ich Revolutions. 

focusing sunlight with a magnifying 
3 on a few pinches of red oxide of mer- 
> the Non-conformist English minister 
e oxygen in his wife’s silver ladle on 
ust 1, 1774. A century later, 100 
rican chemists founded the ACS at his 
e. 


GREATER IMPERTINENCE ... The 
one rang in the parsonage of the First 
arian Society, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Rey. Harold Scott lifted the receiver 
ear the irate voice of a Lutheran minis- 
aring he had no right to publish in 
mewspaper a sermon denying the Gar- 

Eden. “A most amazing experience,” 
s Mr. Scott. “I was ordained as a 
etent teacher of religion in 1917 and 


news 


The Southern Unitarian Institute, meeting at Blue Ridge, N. C., in August, planned 


new regional conference. 


Southern Unitarians form new region 
below ‘Mason and Dixon’ Line 


Six states of the Thomas Jefferson Uni- 
tarian Conference have voted unanimously 
to become a regional conference and have 
withdrawn from the Middle Atlantic States 
Council. 

Rev. Alfred W. Hobart of Charleston, 
S. C., has been named executive secretary 
and recommended to the American Uni- 
tarian Association Board as new regional 
director. Southern states east of the Missis- 
sippi will be included. 

Churches south of Washington, the Vir- 
ginia churches except Arlington, churches 
in North and South Carolina, Florida and 
eastern Tennessee will be members. There 
are 13 churches and 10 fellowship units in 
the new southern region. 

Plans were laid for the new division in 
April at the Thomas Jefferson Conference 
meeting at Monroe, N. C. and a special 
committee presented by-laws for the region 
to the Southern Institute at Blue Ridge, 
N. C., in August. Rev. Richard Henry, 


minister of the Unitarian Church of Knox- 
ville, will be chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors for the region. 

The Thomas Jefferson Conference follows 
the Southern Neighbors’ Fellowship of Uni- 
tarian Churches organized as a part of the 
Middle Atlantic States’. Region. Through 
help from the eastern states, Unitarianism 
has grown in the South and new fellow- 
ships are being formed in many cities. 

Other officers of the conference elected 
are: Walter S. Adams, editor, Asheville, 
N. C., Citizen-Times, vice-president; Mrs. 
Paul Bliss, Oak Ridge, secretary; Ralph 
Conner, Charlotte, N. C., treasurer. The re- 
quest for a separate budget for the new 
conference was to be presented at the Gen- 
eral Conference at Montreal. 

All Souls’ church, Washington, D. C., 
and the Unitarian Church in Baltimore, have 
been associate members of the Jefferson 
Conference and will continue as such though 
they will remain members of the jaseph 
Priestly Confererice. 


IN UNION, STRENGTH: The only two 
Unitarian churches in southwestern Cook 
county, Illinois, have voted to merge and 
to settle in Beverly Hills. The Beverly 
Unitarian Fellowship and People’s Liberal 
Church will take the name of the Beverly 
group. Rev. Hartley C. Ray, interim 
minister last year of the Liberal Church, 
has been called as minister. He was for- 
merly minister of the Valley Community 
Congregational Church, El Paso, a graduate 
of Bates College, and the University of 
Chicago Divinity School. 


THE WHITTEMORE CARILLON: Several 
hundred church and community leaders 
from many walks of life participated re- 
cently in the dedication of a 25-bell caril- 
lon, the only one in the city of Boston, at 
Whittemore Associates, Inc. At the dedica- 
tion service, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
minister of the Arlington Street Church, 
gave the introductory remarks and acted 
as master of ceremonies. The affair had 
an international flavor, with two repre- 
sentatives from Holland, home of the caril- 
lon art, on the program. 
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Alliances focus on ‘Children Around the 
World’; plan service project: ‘Knit for Korea’ 


Autumn is here, marking — according to 
your choice — the end of one growing sea- 
son or the start of the next. For Alliances, 
however, it is the latter, with a new Alliance 
year beginning in earnest. Word comes 
to headquarters of a myriad of plans and 
projects, among which two subjects seem 
to be having major consideration — the 
Midcentury White House Conference for 
Children and Youth and our own Unitarian 
Biennial Conference in Montreal. 


In Schenectady, N. Y., for example, the 
Mohawk Valley Alliances met October 2 
for a full day highlighted by reports of the 
General Alliance’s National Leadership 
Training Conference last summer in Blue 
Ridge and of the White House Conference 
of last December in Washington. Mrs. H. 
Brainard Fancher, president of the Syracuse 
Branch gives the former report; Mrs. Wilma 
Scott, of the Schenectady Department of 
Education the latter. Incidentally, Syra- 
cuse, which will be hostess to the annual 
out-of-New England meeting of the General 
Alliance Board next January, is the home 
Alliance of the newest member of the 
General Alliance Board, Mrs. Warren Walsh. 
Elected in October, Mrs. Walsh will be the 
first encumbent of the new directorship 
in the Middle Atlantic Region created by 
the membership at the Annual Meeting last 
May. Mrs. Walsh, whose husband, a pro- 
fessor at the University, is a member of 
the Board of the AUA, has herself been an 
- active Alliance leader for several years, — 
president of her own Branch, of the Mo- 
hawk Valley Associate Alliance, and on 
several Alliance and related committees. - 


From Oak Ridge, Tenn., comes an attrac- 
tively presented Alliance program telling us 
that their theme for the year is “The Respon- 
sibility of Unitarian Women for the Health 
and Welfare of Children Around the 
World.” Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be “The Place of the Child in 
the Structure of the UN’; “North America’s 
D.P.’s”; and the “Child Labor Problem.” 
In Winchester, Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, the Alliance has chosen as one of its 
program speakers, Dr. Abigail Eliot, direc- 
tor of the Boston Nursery Training School. 
Dr. Eliot was a delegate to the Midcentury 
White House Conference and is a member 
of the Massachusetts Committee on the 
Midcentury White House Conference. 


Later this month the Ohio Valley Asso- 
ciates Alliance meets in Cincinnati for two 
days. They, too, have chosen the Midcentury 
White House Conference as their theme 
and have planned a unique presentation. 
The first day will offer a panel of six Cin- 
cinnati residents who were delegates to 
the Conference. They will be led by 
a member of the Cincinnati church who is 
also executive secretary for the Cincinnati 
Community Chest and Associated Organi- 
zations. The following morning workshops 
will be held to consider how the findings 
of the Conference can be applied to Alliance 
committee work. Mrs. John K. Selden, 
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General Alliance Director in the Great 
Lakes Region, has been invited to super- 
vise and summarize these workshops. Alli- 
ance women in Cincinnati have also been 
interested in the International Children’s 
Village, a six-weeks’ camp conducted in 
Cincinnati this summer for children from 
all over the world. 


Another subject to appear on_ several 
Alliance programs is the Biennial Confer- 
ence being held this month in Montreal. 
The First Church Alliance in Brookline, 
Mass., and the First Church Alliance in 
Boston are both devoting a full meeting to 
a report and discussion of the Conference. 
In Weston, Mass., a group of Alliances will 
hold a workshop in late October at which 
Dr. Merrill Bush, director of the AUA 
Department of Adult Education and Social 
Relations, will conduct a discussion and 
give a report on the Biennial. To prepare 
themselves to participate intelligently in 
the workshop, each Alliance has been sent 
the study guides prepared for use with “Dis- 
ciplines of Liberty,” published in the March 
Register, 

Members in the vigorous Arlington, Va. 
group will concentrate on “Our World — 
How to Make It a Better One.” We know 
of no more important task! Across the 
Potomac in Washington, the Alliances — 
day and evening —have their customary 
full schedule of significant activities. 

The spritely new Alliance bulletin, the 
Sou’Wester, published by and for the Alli- 
ances in the Southwest, carries evidence 
that delegates there did not simply “listen 
and go home.” Perhaps we could do no 
better than quote Margaret Tweedie from 
Dallas who writes, “As a new and enthusias- 
tic Unitarian, the week spent at Blue Ridge 
with a group of the most stimulating women 
I have ever been associated with, removed 
all the plaguing doubts about severing 
orthodox ties. These are the people, the 
ideals and the church I want to dedicate 
my life to, hoping thereby to further develop 
within myself the Conference emphasis on 
kindness toward differences, reconciliation 
of the sacred and secular, and the courage 
to transform this faith into action.” 


One very practical way to transform this 
faith into action will shortly be suggested 
to Alliance women. “Orphans of the Storm” 
is the poignant theme of a leaflet distri- 
buted by ARK (American Relief for Korea). 
Showing with painfully graphic picture 
and word the needs of the more than 10 
million men, women and children homeless 
and destitute in Korea, it tells better than 
any words of ours why the General Alliance 
in cooperation with the Unitarian Service 
Committee is initiating a new project: Knit 
for Korea. Details will soon reach Alliance 
Service Committee chairmen. In the mean- 
time, Alliance women are urged to knit and 
knit and knit . . . that we may help to bring 
comfort to at least some of the “orphans 
of the storm” who are cold in body and 
sick at heart. 


‘sight into our situation which you hi 
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ATTENTION 
ALL ALLIANCE MEMBERS 


The Alliance now has a regular cor- 
ner in the Register’s news pages. Let’s 
make these columns as vital and in- 
formative as possible. You can helpl | 
If each Alliance would send in, as 
often as newsworthy events dictated, ~ 
the news behind the official bulletins, ~ 
this corner would spring’ to life! The 
reports should be brief, concise and 
concrete. 600 words would be about 
right. What is a newsworthy event?: | 
Have you recently undertaken some | 
effective piece of social action? How | 
did you do it, what did you achieve? | 
Was there an exciting speaker or dis-— 
cussion group under your auspices?” 
What was said? Are you attempting” 
some original project? Tell us about” 
it. Have you solved some especially © 
difficult problem—like uniting the 
various age or interest groups in your 
church? Let Alliances all over the 
country know about it. Give us the facts 
that will make people want to read 
the news! 

Send all reports to the ALLIANCE 
NEWS OFFICE, 25 Beacon St., Bos-— 
ton 8, Mass. { 
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A LETTER IN DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 31) 


areas of the country. I am thinking abdl 
the sections headed, ‘Escape fror 
squalor,’ “College becomes a social cet 
ter,’ and ‘Social status driving foreé 
However, these and all other points a 
well taken. 

“It seems that you underestimate tal 
certain degree the educational value 6 
the choir and dramatic activities. 
may in this area consider a greater ne . 
for self expression among the Negi 
student. | 

“You are certainly right that limite 
control of tool subjects increasingly fo cf 
students to escape from academic actiy 
ties which frustrate them into activitit 
which are more at the level of the 
adequacy. You are also utterly co 
that there is little motivation for learni 
if the student looks with hopelessni 
into his future. It is in this area whet 
we could try to achieve more than we ¢ 
before. While the openings for @& 
students are limited, we have to ad 
that we fail to explore all possibilities. | 

“I certainly admire the excellent 


/ 
; 
; 


acquired in the course of one year. WI 
your article is a frank look at Tougal 
it shows also its possitive features 
achievements, and points the way t 
better Tougaloo. No better service ec 
be rendered to us. You have my 
cerest thanks.” ‘ 
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udent ministers take 
iarge of churches 

DONALD STOUT, who is preparing for 
. Unitarian ministry at the Harvard Di- 
ity School, has been asked to take charge 


the North Unitarian Church of New 
dford, Mass. 


ALAN DEALE, also a student at the 
rvard Divinity School, is taking over the 
‘ies of the Hubbardston church. This 
ch was formerly served by Charles 
mrad Forman who is now in England. 


<ENNETH R. WARREN, a third-year 
dent at Harvard Divinity School, is the 
dent minister of the church in Chicopee, 
ss. 


ttlements 

‘or the first time, a Fellowship Unit has 

led an ordained, experienced minister as 
full-time leader. EDWIN GAEDE, 

9 comes to us from the Congregational 

\omination, is beginning his ministry with 

as the minister and leader of the Unitar- 
Fellowship of South Bend, Indiana. 


\fter two years on the Pacific Coast as 
ister of the University Unitarian Church 
seattle, Washington, ROSCOE E. TRUE- 
OOD is returning to the Cohasset, Mass. 
ish which he had served previous to his 
lement in Seattle. He expects to begin 
work in Cohasset about the middle of 
vember. 


sast year, ANDREW B. LEMKE was an 
cutive assistant at the AUA. He decided 
would like to return to the parish minis- 
and now has been called to Bangor, Me. 
sre he began his duties on October 1. 


{ARVIN G. PALMERLEE, who was the 
ister in the Richmond, Va. church for 
eral years, is now the settled minister in 
Unitarian church of Augusta, Me. Last 
r, Mr. Palmerlee completed his studies 
he College of William and Mary where 
received his B.S. degree in June. He 
‘ed the Richmond Church from 1946 to 
0. 


‘dinations and 


stallations 

m October 10, the Unitarian Congrega- 
al Society of Melrose, Mass. installed as 
settled minister, KENDRICK R. LEE. 
Lee has, for the past year, been serving 
Medfield parish while completing his 
lies at the Harvard Divinity School. 


| member of The Church of All Souls, 
., HAROLD DODGE BUCK was or- 
there at a service on September 26. 
Buck, a recent graduate of Meadville 
nity School, is a candidate for one of 
‘Unitarian churches. 


CERTIFICATE: At a meeting of 
2 terial Fellowship Committee, held 
27, 1951, a Final Certificate 
to the Reverend P. J. Hanson 
, Minnesota. . 


FORD FOUNDATION GRANT: MALCOLM 
$. KNOWLES, on a 
two-year leave of 
absence from his 
job as director of 
adult education at 
ymca, Chicago 
will undertake an 
experimental proj- 
ect on a grant from 
the Ford Founda- 
tion. As adminis- 
. trative coordinator 
of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association 
of the USA, he will 
direct publication 
of a monthly magazine, Leadership, to train 
thousands of leaders of adult groups in 
leadership and program building. The or- 
ganization is six months old, is intended 
to coordinate work in adult education 
throughout the country. He’s a member 
of the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, representing groups 
“dedicated to the social expression of reli- 
gion,” a member of the Church of All 
Souls (Unitarian), Evanston, Il. 


NEW DEAN AT M. I. T.: =. FRANCIS 
_ BOWDITCH, great- 


great grandson of 


the famous navi- 


gator of Salem, 
_ Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, has come 


east from Illinois 


where he served 


_. for ten years as 
| headmaster of 
: Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, to be dean of students at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. A graduate 
of Harvard, where he was president of the 
student council and member of the Hasty 
Pudding Club, he has been instructor and 
coach at Milton Academy, assistant dean 
of freshmen at Harvard, headmaster of the 
Park School, Indianapolis. 


REV. ROBERT H. MacPHERSON, for- 
merly assistant minister at the First Parish 
in Cleveland, became minister of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass. in 
September. During the past year, he has 
served on the Joint Unitarian-Universalist 
Commission on Church Union; he was na- 
tional president of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship from 1946 to 1948, a graduate 
of Tufts College and Tufts School of Reli- 
gion. 


LIBERAL MEDICAL MISSION: A medi- 
eal teaching mission of 14 physicians under 
the Unitarian Service Committee and the 
World Health Organization has sent part 
of its staff on to Iran from Israel. The 
“mission, headed by Dr. Leo M. Davidoff, 
professor of neuro-surgery, New York Uni- 
versity, will spend three weeks in Iran on 


“public health work. 


Unitarians 
of the month 


NEW CANDIDATE: Dr. Dexter Per- 
kins was nominated at the General AUA 
Conference in Montreal for the position of 
AUA moderator. He is a professor of his- 
tory and head of the department in the 
University of Rochester, and if elected 
at May Meetings, will serve as moderator 
for two years. Long active in studies of 
American foreign policy, Dr. Perkins is 
now president of the Salzburg Seminar 
in American Studies, and author of a 
number of books on diplomacy. He was 
official historian for the overseas branch 
of the OWI at the United Nations con- 
ference, San Francisco, and first professor 
of American history and institutions at 
Cambridge, England, from 1945-1946. 
Dr. Perkins is a Harvard graduate, and 
earned his Ph.D. there in 1941. 


RETURNS TO PARISH MINISTRY: Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, for the past ten years minister- 
at-large of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and founder of a number of churches, 
has accepted a call at the South Nassau 
Unitarian church, meeting at the Baldwin 
Masonic Temple, Baldwin, Long Island. Be- 
fore his work at large, he was minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Louisville; asso- 
ciate minister of Community Church, New 
York City; secretary and regional director of 
the Western Unitarian Conference; minister 
at Braintree, Mass. Since 1941, he has or- 
ganized the churches at Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Columbus, O.; Beverly church, Chicago; 
San Antonio and Fort Worth, Phoenix and 
Tucson; Tacoma and Seattle, East Shore, 
Wash.; Charlotte, N. C.; Tennessee Valley 
Unitarian Church at Knoxville. 
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we all need each other 


IN YOUR CITY OR STATE there may be enough people 
to start another Unitarian church. It takes money as well 
as enthusiasm. The cost of beginning and sustaining a new 
Unitarian church over a 10-year period until it can support 
itself is $1500 a year. Last year, six new churches joined 
the American Unitarian Association: in Indianapolis, in the 
Rio Grande Valley, Texas; in Hamilton, Ontario; South 
Nassau, Long Island; in Oak Ridge, Tennessee; and in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. How many towns will gather their 
first Unitarian church next year? The answer will depend 
on YOU.... 


YOUR MINISTER will retire some day. He’s a man of education, experience, 
skill. You respect him as the leader of your liberal church—without leadership, 
religion would have no direction. We owe him decent financial security when 
he retires. The average Unitarian minister’s yearly pension now is $600... . 
If these payments, through the Unitarian Service Pension Society, are to increase, 
it must depend on YOU. ... 


YOUR CHILDREN go to church school. Behind each 
school lies the accumulated wisdom of generations of 
Unitarian religious educators. The Division of Publica- 
tions of the AUA publishes pamphlets and books to be 
used in the schools. Leaders from the Division of Educa- 
tion lead institutes around the country, help organize 
schools, train leaders for their important job of helping 
children to grow in the light of a liberal religion. There 
were 23,900 children enrolled last year—3,500 more than 
three years before. More children need more materials. 
We can prepare and publish more if YOU help. .. . 


eeeeee#eeeé oes 


YOUR CONGREGATION has a right to expect to call a good minister, a man 
of strength, integrity, vision and faith, The Department of the Ministry helps to 
recruit new, promising candidates, helps some with financial problems. There 
are nearly 70 students now preparing for the Unitarian ministry. To keep the 
quality of the liberal ministry high, we need your help... . 


YOUR BOOKS: The Beacon Press, with authors like 
Schweitzer, Dewey, Toynbee, Sorokin, Blanshard on its lists, 
is publishing books in the field of social, philosophic and 
religious liberalism. . . . You also read the monthly magazine, 
The Christian Register, and use the pamphlets issued each 
year for distribution to prospective Unitarians. YOU can 
keep these presses rolling... . 


YOUR CHURCH may no longer be big enough for your expanding membership. 
Last year, new buildings were going up in Houston, Texas; West Shore, Cleve- 
land; Madison, Wisconsin; Port Washington, Long Island; Toronto, Canada; 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Others would like to build—but steel, lumber and 
labor cost money and the resources for loans from the AUA are limited, Your 
church may have had help in the past. It may need help in the future. More 
new churches can become reality next year, if YOU help... . 


you can help! 


The UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL, a national every member canvass for 
Unitarian progress, needs $266,350 for 1951-52. When your church asks, do 
your part. If you mail your check to the AUA, 25 Beacon Street, your contri- 
bution will be credited to your church. 
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‘a great lady which she contributed to } 


MRS. HENRY P. KIDDE 


On July 27, 1951, just ten days after 
100th birthday, Mrs. Kidder known ~ 
Meadville as the “first lady” and oldest 
dent of that community died, She wag 
Unitarian of whom the denomination ¢ 
be justly proud. Among other activiti 
she had been a member of the administ 
tive board of Meadville Theological Sch 
and of the Unitarian church, which h 
been founded and supported by her fam 
On June 11 of this year, she was awar¢ 
the Doctor of Humanities degree ‘by . 
legheny College in recognition of “the ¢ 
ture, the grace, the wit, and the wisdom! 


college and community.” } 

Born in Meadville July 17, 1851, she ¥ 
a granddaughter of Harm Jan Huidekop 
Holland Land Company agent, promi 
in the early development of Meadville. _ 
1883, she married Henry P. Kidder of K 
der, Peabody & Company in Boston, 
death occurred three years later in 18 
but Mrs. Kidder maintained her hom 
Boston until 1941, at which time she 
turned to the family home in Meady 
where she had been born 90 years befor 


Unitl her death, Mrs. Kidder kept u 
rare interest in world affairs and the we 
of books while physically unable to { 
about doing good,” a day hardly pas 
when she did not evidence her interest 
other people by some thoughtful act or 
Several days before her 100th birthd 
Mrs. Kidder was asked: “Is there one f 
cept more than all others that has guic 
your life?” The answer was prompt & 
positive: “Yes, it is from the Bible — Mi 
6:8 — “What doth the Lord require of th 
but to do justly and to love mercy, an¢ 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

As a young woman she had another 
spiration and a good teacher. Her at 
the late Miss Elizabeth Gertrude Hui 
koper, taught Mrs. Kidder her responsibil 
as a person of means, to others less 4 
tunate than herself. Together they fount 
Meadville’s Visiting Nurse Association. B 
contributed largely to the establishmen 
the Home for the Aged in 1890, and 
Meadville Public Library. 

For a number of years, while she Ii 
in Boston, Mrs. Kidder was treasurer 0} 
Girl Scouts of New England, and % 
served as president of the New Engl; 
Department, National Civic Federation, * 
latter organization was formed to educ 
both women and men about gove am 
and as its president she spent several m ( 
ings each week in its office. In these 
years her home on Commonwealth Ay 
was the frequent meeting place of pers 
well known in the literary world and 
government, = | 

Not long before her death, Mrs. I 
received a gift with which she was di 
ed, a long, heavy square nail sent he 
ing the dismantling process at Di 
Hall on the former campus of the Mes 
Theological School. The nail was som 
special as it called up memories | 
many trips her father made to the bi 
while it was under construction. 


| 


92 IARF Conference to meet in historic 
‘ford; discuss ‘Authority and Freedom’ 


e Fourteenth Congress of the Interna- 
1 Association for Religious Freedom, 
LA.R.F., to be held in Oxford from 
ust 12th-17th, 1952, has chosen as its 
e: “Authority and Freedom in the 
ern World,” and surely no better set- 
could be found than one of Britain’s 

t universities for the consideration of 
vital subject. 


the outset, mention should be made 
e three Colleges in which visitors to 
ongress will be accommodated. They 
Lady Margaret Hall, a college for 
en students, noted for its beautiful 
nds; Mansfield College; and Manches- 
College where all meetings will take 
e. Here in the past, under the leader- 
- of such men as Drummond, Carpenter 
Jacks, the study of religion has had 
dom in which to develop. Here once 
nm, eminent men of the world in their 
icular subject, will set forth their views 
“The Threat to Freedom by Authori- 
an Powers”; “Authority of the Free 
it”; “Education to Freedom”; and “Our 
ponsibility in Society.” And here, we 
e, members of the Congress, in their 
ous discussion groups, will help to draw 
ntion to the need for the maintenance 
reedom in this modern world, assailed 
authoritarian powers. 


he fame of Oxford does not rest alone 
ts University. It must not be forgotten 
it is also an important county town, 


a cathedral city, and that it made its first 
appearance on the stage of recorded history 
as a place of political and strategic impor- 
tance more than 300 years before the Uni- 
versity was heard of. As early as the 10th 
century it was a place of note, for it was 
a fortress guarding the line of the Thames 
above London. It is impossible to date 
the beginning of the University; it is the 
oldest in England and had acquired a cer- 
tain fame by the late 12th century. Its 
early history is the struggle of a group of 
students living “a hard and undisciplined 
life” in halls and lodgings and “preyed upon 
by the townspeople” until Walter de Merton 
devised the college system — an advantage 
to all concerned — and the University as we 
know it, was born. Wealth poured into its 
coffers from various benefactions and it 
grew rapidly. 

In Oxford and its surroundings can be 
found something to suit all tastes. The 
historian will find remains of Saxon, Norman 
and Mediaeval Britain —in fact, all epochs 
of British history have left their marks upon 
this city. One has only to study the in- 
triguing names to discover what a wealth 
of tradition lies behind them — Carfax with 
its tower, which was the scene of so much 
rivalry between “town and gown,” the Turl, 
Parson’s Pleasure (where men bathe in the 
nude), Addisons Walk, Mesopotamia, Dead- 
man’s Walk and countless others which the 
visitor will soon discover for himself. 

Oxford is a paradise for the architect 


Shown here is Man- 
chester College, Ox- 
ford, which will 
house delegates to 
the IARF Confer- 
ence to be held next 
summer in England. 


Delegates will also 
be housed at Mans- 
field College. 


who will find gems ancientjand modern in 
the most unexpected places. 

The student and book lover has access to 
one of the most famous libraries in the 
world — the Bodleian, but he should not 
fail to visit the College libraries, many of 
which have treasures of great value. 

The LA.R.F, is pre-eminently interested 
in religion. Pre-Reformation Oxford had 
three great monastic foundations and many 
of the buildings are now incorporated in 
various colleges. By the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the time of Henry VIII, 
Oxford University benefited considerably. 
Few cities in Britain have figured so prom- 
inently in the sphere of religious contro- 
versy: William of Wykeham; John Tyndale; 
Cranmer; Ridley and Latimer; William Penn 
(sent down from Christchurch for Noncon- 
formity); John Wesley; Pusey, Keble, New- 
man (who made Oriel College the seat of 
religious controversy); all these were sons 
of Oxford. 

The gardens of Oxford are among the 
finest in Britain; visitors to the Congress 
will be taken to see those of St. Johns 
among others, which “bears the palm for 
beauty and diversity of flowers,” New Col- 
lege and Magdalen College. In addition 
there is the river. To the Oxford man 
there are three rivers; THE RIVER — the 
school of oarsmen, where the college boats 
strive for that proud honor of “the Head 
of the River,” for the University trains in 
the forlorn hope of beating Cambridge; 
the Upper River —the haunt of leisure on 
a hot summer day; The Cher, with its shady 
walks and grassy banks, which winds 
through Christchurch meadows, Magdalen 
and Mesopotamia. 

Apart from the city itself and the Uni- 
versity, there is easy access to the surround- 
ing countryside — to the Shakespeare coun- 
try, only forty miles distant, and the Cots- 


Raymonp-warrcome 
has been chosen by the American 
Unitarian Association to arrange 
transportation to and from the 
conference of the 


International Association 
for 
Liberal Christianity 
and 
Religious Freedom 


— August 12-17, 1952 


Oxford, England 


An early reservation through either 
our Boston or New York office is 
essential as trans-Atlantic space 
can not be guaranteed after Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. Travel in Europe 
prior to, and following, this con- 
ference also may be arranged by 


RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 


America’s Oldest Travel Company 
6 Park Street, Boston 8 Tel. CA. 7-1240 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Tel. MU. Hill 6-5235 


wolds, to name only two districts, whose 
charm have made them famous the world 
over. It is to these two regions that the 
main excursion of the Congress is planned. 

To most foreign visitors to Britain the 

Cotswolds and the village of Broadway 
are identical; for some reason many of them 
fail to discover, for example, Upper and 
Lower Swell, Upper and Lower Slaughter, 
Bibury, Snowshill, Stow-on-the-Wold and 
Chipping Campden. The Cotswolds are 
part of Britain’s limestone belt and are a 
happy hunting ground for the archeologist, 
the geologist, the geographer and the his- 
torian. It has been truly said that “harmony 
is the essence of this region”; the stone 
hedges, the dry walls of flat stones or “cock- 
ups” seem part of the landscape —the long 
stretches of upland, the winding valleys, 
the small streams, with hamlets dotted 
along their banks; the sheep downs, and 
the deep rich water meadows, these are all 
marks of a land separate from the everyday 
world. There is nothing like the Cotswolds 
elsewhere in Britain. The region has its 
own type of architecture — “Cotswold house 
belongs to no period, but to the Cotswolds.” 
The houses are of grey stone with high 
pitched roofs and gable angles. No visitor 
could fail to be impressed by the art of the 
local craftsman in the lintels, doorways, 
door handles, window fasteners of the Cots- 
wold Manor, cottage and barn and even of 
the dovecote and the pigsty. 

The people take pride in their surround- 
ings—in their streets and gardens; they 
value the customs and traditions handed 
down from the past and they welcome the 
discerning visitor. From the Cotswolds to 
the Shakespeare country is a short distance. 
The haunts of the Bard of Avon are well 
known — the town of Stratford-on-Avon, the 
village of Shottery, Henley-in-Arden, Char- 
lecote and Wilmcote. 

Such in brief is the setting of the Con- 
gress of 1952. A hearty welcome awaits 
American friends who come over for it. 

H. STEWART CARTER 


and 
Envelopes 


From Your 
Favorite 
Negative 


$ 25 plus 15¢ 
for shipping 
Your family and friends will cherish 
a Christmas greeting made from your 
favorite photo of baby, home, family, 
pet, etc.! FREE SAMPLE CARD will 
convince you! Send snapshot negative, 
plus 3c stamp to cover mailing. No 


obligation! Neg. returned. (If no neg., 
we will make from your photo— 50c.) 
Folder showing over 27 

34 greetings you may 
FR put choose. FREE offer ex- 


pires Nov. 30th. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 
Write today! 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 


GPO Box 644, Dept. R-1, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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WwInDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 


Qjtained Glass, aN 
1 (ine 


q A 


Pert craftsmanship assure unsur- }eeyi| iy 
passed beauty. Send for your copy SAL. 
of our brochure, ‘’Stained Glass." i A 4 

We can also meet all your needs x f ; 


in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Wi ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


ONCE MORE 


IN THIS APPROACH TO 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


REMEMBER 
WITH GRATITUDE TO GOD 


YOUR FREEDOM TO READ 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
IN THE VERSION OF 
YOUR CHOICE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


| 41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
ate Z 
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The Meadville 
Theological School - 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WaLLAce W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


BOOKS TO BRITAIN: Participants in 
the Stebbins Institute at Asilomar, Cal., do- 
nated $100.51 recently to send Beacon 
Religious Education books to Britain, for 
use in Unitarian work there. Members of 
the Religious Education Workshop at the 
Institute, sponsored by the Pacific Coast 
Unitarian Council, proposed the gift after 
hearing Rev. Henry Cheetham, of British 
Unitarian headquarters, tell of his en- 
thusiasm for the series, 


HEADLINES IN OAK RIDGE: Almost 
every day on the front page of The Oak 
Ridger, you can see a notice of the Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., forum series sponsored by the 
Unitarian church. With topics like “The 
Origin of the Earth” by famed atomic scien- 
tist, Dr. Harold C. Urey; and “Utilization 
of Solar Energy” by Dr. Farrington Daniels, 
physical and photo-chemist, crowds have 
been vying for seats. 600 came to hear 
Dr. Urey. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STRI 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. D 
McLean Greeley, Minister, Sunday service 
a.m. Church School, 9:45 a.m. q 


BOSTON, MASS. — THE SECOND CH 
S74 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks # 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins, Jr.. M 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
Church School 11 A.M.; Children’s Chi 
11:40 A. M.; Morning Worship 11 A. M.; Jw 
Highers 3 P.M.; High Schoolers 5 P. M.; 
lege-Age Supper 7 P.M. THE CHURCH 
THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON W 
COMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS, 


WASHINGTON; D, GC = Wnrewene 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minis 
A. Powell Davies, D.D, Sunday services, 11 @ 
School of Religion, 9:45 a. m. Church office o 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Stap 
Executive Director, 


KING'S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sun 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Mor 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, g 
preachers, All are welcome. 4 


GOWN S 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furnitwre . Steles 
Embroideries - Vestments 
Hongings - Communion 
Sets. Alter Brass Goods 


' 
} 
Llational ese. | 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa 


PULPIT- CHOIR: 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL =) 


>>» 
CAPS GOWNS an Woops 


wt | 
: ra 
BENTLEY &SIMON:| 
7 WEST 36ST: NEWYORKIS NY: WHET 


TERS 
BACHELORS 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needa of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and in 
training emphasizes counselling, educ 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write. Dean Josiah R. Bartlet 


Hotel Bellevue 
Ou Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House : 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 


« 


